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The Origin of Honey. 





The following is an abstract of a paper on the 
above subject, read before the Bristol ( England) 
Microscopical Society, by W. W. Stoddard. 

Although honey is a familiar body, it is curi- 
ous to note how little mention is made in any 
chemical or botanical work, of the changes that 
take place inits elimination, of its origin, or 
even of its composition. Most chemical author- 
ities simply state that the solid crystaline por- 
tion of honey is grape-sugar, but say nothing of 
the liquid. Johnson, in his ‘‘ Chemistry of 
Common Life,’’ says: ‘*‘ Honey is formed and 
deposited naturally in the nectaries of flowers, 
and is extracted therefrom by the bees. When 
allowed to stand for some time, it separates into 
a white, solid sugar, consisting of white crys- 
tals, and a thick semi-fluid syrup. Both the 
solid and the liquid suyar have the same general 
properties. The solid sugar of honey is identi- 
cal with the sugar of the grape.’’ Such is the 
drift of the whole information that can be gath- 
ered respecting the composition of honey. 

On dissecting the honey bee, we find the pro- 
boscis continued into a beautiful ligula or 
tongue. It is a flexible organ, covered with 
circlets of very minute hairs. The ligula of the 
honey-bee differs from that of the other divi- 
sions of the bee-family (the Andrenide) both 
in shape and miscrosopic appearance. It is 
probable that the bee uses the ligula by insert- 
ing it in the nectar, which would be plentifully 
collected by means of the hairs before-mention- 
ed. These hairs very likely answer a somewhat 
similar purpose to the teeth of the molluscar 
tongue. At the base of the proboscis commences 
the esophagus, which after passing through the 
thorax, terminates in an expanded sac, termed 
the honey-bag. This is an elastic glandular 
organ, placed before the entrance of the true 
stomach. Into this sac the saccharine fluid en- 
ters after being swallowed. Should, however, 
any more solid substance be present, it is for- 
warded into the true stomach for trituration b 
the numerous teeth with which it is furnished. 
The honey gland also secretes a peculiar acid 
to be mentioned presently. The bee retains the 








fluid portion in the honey-sac till the proper 


time should arrive for deposition in the cell of 
the honey-comb. 

At the base of the corolla of a flower, on the 
thalamus, is a part termed by the botanists “‘the 
disc.”” It is that portion which intervenes 
between the stamens and the pistil. It is com- 
posed of bodies usually in the shape of scales 
or glands. When examined at the proper sea- 
son, they aro seen to abound in a thick, sweet 
flsid. which, since the days of Aristotle and 
Virgil, has rejoiced in the name of ‘‘nectar.’? On 
this account the part yielding it received for- 
merly the name of “ nectary.’”” Even in the 
present day those organs are the subject of 
much misapprehension. Linneusand his follow- 
ers give the term nectary to any gland or organ 
for whose office they could not otherwise ac- 
count. The plants which furnish the greatest 
quantity of nectar, and are therefore most liked 
by the bees, generally excrete it from the disc 
of the flower. On many plants, however, as 
ranunculas and fritillaria, a small globular organ 
occurs at the base of each petal, and in which 
also the nectar is enclosed, though not in such 
profusion as in the disc before alluded to. 

As wili prescntly be shown, the nectar is a 
simple solution of cane-sugar formed from the 
amylaceous sap of the flower, and elaborated 
for the nutrition of stamens and pistil. What 
the bees find in the flowers is the surplus left when 
those organs have been supplied. The author 
examined every flower he could collect at the 
early season of the year, (April and May,) and 
found sugar in them all, whether furnished with 
discs, or nectariferous glands, or net; and came 
to the conclusion that sugar is necessary for the 
male reproductive organs of the flower, as it is 
in them chiefly to be found—the so-called necta- 
riferous body merely serving the purpose of a 
reservoir. 

The plants which, in England, are most attrac- 
tive to bees, are mignonette, currant, hazel, 
wail-flower, hollyhock, raspberry, broom, rose- 
mary, lime, buckwheat, clover, willow, goose- 
berry, lemon thyme, heath, turnip, osier. 

On examining an immature blossom of a 
wall-flower, the vessels will be found filled 
with an amylaceous fluid which gives a distinct 
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blue with iodine. After the lapse of from twen- | locality ; but it is worthy of remark that a bee 
ty-four to forty-eight hours, the flower having | will only visit the same species of flower at the 
become much more expanded and the stainens' same journey ; for the examination of a great 
more mature, the fluid on being again tested will , number of bees will show that two kinds of 
have a sweet taste, and givea dirty blackish-| pollen are never found on the same insect, 


brown, instead of a blue withiodine. On cutting 
out the dise of several ripe specimens of wall- 
flower the author obtained a syrupy, clear, color- 
less fluid. This was mixed with a small quantity 
of distilled water, treated with lime and carbon- 
ic acid in the usual way, and filtered. The) 
filtrate was then concentrated, and allowed to | 
crystalize spontaneously on a glass slip. The 

result was a beautiful regular cup of crystals of 

cane-sugal. 

As the flower became mature, the saccharine 
fluid was acted upon by the vegetable acids 
more and more, until at length, when the ovary 
being fertilized and the flower dead, a last ex- 
amination showed the saccharine residue on the | 
withered disc to be nearly all grape-sugar, 
almost incapable of being fairly crystalized. 

The hee, visiting the flowers when in their 
prime, inserts its ligula into the blossom, and 
laps up the greater portion of the liquid-sugar, | 
which, after passing through the esophagus, is | 
deposited in the honey-sac. It here comes in 
contact with the secreting glands, which emit | 
an acid which the author’s experiments showed | 
to be identical with formic acid.* This it is | 
which doubtless causes the peculiar tingling | 
sensation at the back of the throat when much | 
honey has been swallowed, and which is more 
perceptible tosome than others. The bee, after 
its arrival at the hive empties the cortents of the 
honey-sac into comb, where it remains until the 
store of honey is taken. When separated from 
the comb, the purest honey is a clear, thick, | 
liquid, which, after standing, becomes thicker, | 
till at length it ‘‘sets,”’ as it is technically called. | 
A small bit of this, placed under a quarter of | 
an inch objective, shows that this is owing to | 
the grape-sngar (which has gradually been | 
forming at the expense of the cane-sugar) | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


although they may be very different on 
another, working on the same flower-bed. A 
single bee, with all its industry, energy, and 
innumerable journeys it has to perferm, will 
not collect more than a teaspoonful of honey 
in a single season; and yet the total weight of 
honey taken from a single hive, is often from 
sixty to one hundred pounds. A very profit- 
able lesson of what great results may arise from 
persevering and associated labor ! 

The evidence on which the author relied for 
the presence of formic acid, was by distilling 
the honey and receiving the distillate in an 
alkaline solution. The resulting solution, after 
decomposition by an acid and evaporation, 
afforded all the usual reactions, and readily 


| reduced the salts of silver. 


The foregoing facts, therefore, clearly show 
that— 

First. Honey is derived simply from a solu- 
tion of cane-sugar, identical in every respect 
with that from the sugar-cane. 

Secondly. That it afterwards receives the 
addition of a small quantity of formic acid from 
the glands of the bee. 

Thirdly. That cane-sugar afterwards becomes 
gradually altered into grape-sugar by chemical 
decomposition. 

The flavor of honey is, of course, quit acci- 
dental, and dependant on the aroma of the 
flowers the bees have visited. 





(From the Keokuk “ Gate City.”] 
Honey Dews in the West and Southwest. 





It is now over forty-six years since myself and 





crystalizing out in extremely thin, regular, | Some three or four other boys stood on a gravel 
six-sided prisms. All the cane-sugar is retained | baronthe east fork of White Water river, in 
in the liquid portion of the honey. This crys- | Union county, Indiana, and near the village of 
talization proceeds till the whole of the cane- | Brownsville, and in the afternoon the same day 
sugar becomes converted into grape. When | We saw drcps of pure honey falling and lighting 
this takes place, so great is the proportion of | 0n the leaves of the alders, All of us tasted of 
crystals that the honey is said to ‘ candy,” and | the honey. ? 
is not considered so good from the presence of| The weather was quite dry; the atmosphere 
acetic acid, which is produced by the grape- | soraewhat smoky, the days were quite warm, 
sugar, which, in its turn, undergoes a change, | 4nd the nights rather cool; and from that time 
through the agency of fermentation. The hon- | to the present time Ihave witnessed many honey 
ey crystals are not identical with those of cane- dews, and all of them have come on under sim- 
sugar. | ilar conditions of the atmosphere; that is, the 

On more closely examining a slide containing | Weather has always been dry, with cool nights 
a bit of old honey, besides the prisms, will be | 2nd warm days. Then, again, I have observed, 
seen small bundles of crystals. These are | Under certain conditions of the weather, that 
manna-sugar. They remain after honey has | honey bees will work but little on anything, and 
been fermented, and may thus be separated. | Will not deign to notice the bloom of buckwheat, 
With these, small round or oval bodies will | from the fact that it contained no honey. 
also be noticed spread on the field of the micro-| _Honey dews in the valley of the Mississippi, 
scope, and on the pollen globules, showing in a | Viz: forty degrees north, have generally come in 
beautiful manner from what flower the honey | June, sumetimes about the Ist of September, 
was collected. Of course they vary with each | though but seldom a: that time, 

m. 1 fp ot em to give age ~ henge 

“- | that I made when on my way to California, in 
ust otelellion bat Coe: yy pin dy Fig ” | the summer of 1850, andfrom about the 25th of 
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August to the ist of September of that year; 
aod will preface those observations by presum- 
ing that many personshave seen a plant com- 
monly called dew plant,(in botanical works 
called Deosmer*) that at mid-day, in the middle 
ofawarm room willbe covered with cool dew, 
and bear in mind that on the Humboldt river 
there is much alkali water, and bare alkaline 
plains; that vapors from those plains may have 
an influence on the higher stratas of the atmos- 
phere, and produce chemical results that have 
not heretofore been investigated by skilful 
chemists. 

But let us have facts. 

The first honey dew that Isaw onthe Hum- 
boldt was ona plant resembling the dew plant. I 
stood on an alkalisurface, with no other plant 
touching it, and was loaded with pure honey, 
with a pleasant flavor. 

I ate sparingly at first, and finding it good, I 
hunted for other plants of that same kind, and 





| 
| 


| 
| 
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duced in vast quantities, and comes down direct 
from above, covering the leaves with a thick 
coat of pure honey, most abundant on all kinds 
of leaves; and when it is rather light, it may be 
seen only on the hickory and some few other 
varieties of trees. 

Those extraordinary falls of honey dew are 
frequent in the desert country east of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, sometimes heaviest in one 
locality, then in some other place. 

This phenomenon is probably produced by cold 
currents of air passing over the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains and coming in contact with the heat- 


| ed and partially stagnant atmosphere of the des- 


ert country, impregnated witb alkali, to the east 
of those mountains. But in all cases within my 
observations, particularly on the Humboldt, the 
weather has been dry, the atmospbere a little 
smoky, the days warm, and the nights quite 
cool indeed. Those signs are so invariably the 
same that Ihave frequently predicteda honey 


found them all loaded with honey, while there | dew before seeing it. 


was no sign of honey onthe grease wood and 
sage bushes, and but little on the willows. 

Within a few days, and farther down the Hum- 
boldt river, the willow trees were loaded so heavi- 
ly with honey that it bent them considerably; and 
in going through, my clothing became so coated 
with honey, that I took off everything anc 
washed them out at the river, on different occa- 
sions, after it had been my turn to get up the 
oxen. 

Then again still further down and near the sink 
or lakes tormed by the Humboldt, there was 
much coarse grass, almost like broom corn, the 
blades of which were so loaded with honey that 
the little Indians and squaws were stripping it 
off with their fingers, putting it in to bowls, made 
from tula or bulrushes, and boiling the honey 
in copper kettles until it would grain slightly, 
and then stowing it away in tula vessals, where 
late asmall amount. It tasted quite pleasant, 
but I would not pretend to say that the squaws 
looked neat that gathered it. 

I made some other observations, but itis only 
honey that I am writing about just now. 

I have kept a large stuck of bees for thirty 
years, and have noticed, althoughthe weather 
may be quitedry, if the nights are also uncom- 
fortably warm, that hees gather but litte honey, 
and the only reason that buckwheat is consider- 
ed valuable as a honey plant, is because it blooms 
generally in dry weather late in the fal), when the 
difference in the temperature between two 
o’clock in the day andtwo o’clock at night 
is suflicient to favor the production of honey. 

Let me use one more illustration. Let any 
person place his hands on the grass of a warm 
evening, and he will find the dewy grass 
much coolcr than the surrounding atmosphere, 
oreven than the earth upon which it grows, 

That in the growth of vegetation there are min- 
ute chemical changes effected that under favor- 
able circumstances will produce in the bloom 
honey, andthat adverse circumstances would 
produce but little if any honey. That under 
certain conditions of the atmosphere, honey, or 
as it is generally termed honey dew, is pro- 





*This is probably a mis-nomer. 
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| 
| 





Iam also aware that some persons cortend 
that honey dew is but simply the excrescence 
of certain aphides; but a microscope will soon 
explode that theory. 

All advance in ideas are only theories until 
they become settled facts or exploded theories, 
and the foregoing observations have been pen- 
ned with the expectation that they will be not 
only criticised but ridiculed. 

But if our Government or the agricultural de- 
partment thereof can be aroused sufficiently to 
cause the necessary investigations to be made 
I will endure the ridicule. 

Now that the Pacific Railroad is completed 
it would be but a small matter for our Govern- 
ment to send out some twoor three able chem- 
ists, with.the necessary apparatus for analyzing 
and testing the condition of the atmosphere at 
the time of those great falls of honey dew. 

A. W. Haran. 








[For the American Bee Journal] 


Fertile Worker Bees; or, Undeveloped 
Females. 





Since writing my previous article on fertile 
worker bees—see page 24, volume 5—I have 
had another very clear confirmation of that arti- 
cle in my apiary. Ina stock of Ligurian bees 
that lost its queen in April, 1869, 1 put in a 
brood comb out of another stock, on which 
they raised three royal cells, two of which I cut 
out on the ninth day. I examined the comb 
again on the seventeenth day, and found the 
royal cell still sealed. On opening it, I found 
the young queen dead in the cell, no queen in 
the hive, and nearly all the brood hatched in 
the comb I put in. 

On May 22, I again examined all the combs 
and found no queen in the hive, but a number 
of eggs laid in one comb. On carefu'ly exam- 
ining the worker bees on this comb, I saw one 
going from cell to cell, putting its head in, the 
same as afertile queen does, to see that it is 
cleaned out ready for an egg to be deposited in 
it. At last she found one, and inserted her ab- 
domen in the bottom of the cell, and laid an 
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egg. As she was withdrawing her abdomen, I (For the American Bee Journzl.] 
caught her, and put her under a glass in the; The Sagot Swarm and Drone Catcher. 
house. 

This is the second fertile worker bee 1 have Mr. Sagot, a distinguished French beekeeper, 
caught in the very act of ovipositing. This bee | describes thus this new implement. 
is little or no different in appearance to that of; With four thin boards make a flat tube or 
other bees. | gallery, four or five inches wide, three fourths of 

May 24. Again examined all the combs, and | aq inch deep, and twenty inches long. Make 
found no qneen in the hive, but more eggs laid | the bottom of both ends thinner in order to fit 
by fertile workers ; and on the comb containing | the entrances of the hives. 
them, I saw a worker bee go from cell to cell, Cut out two or three inches of the upper side 
and lay eggs in four separate cells. I then! of both ends, and replace it with sheet iron 
caught her when withdrawing her abdomen | perforated with holes 5.32 of an inch in diam- 
out of the last cell, and took her into the | eter, or by a grate with meshes of same dimen: 
house. | sions. 

These two fertile workers were not attended' Several days before swarming is expected, 
by the other bees, the same as the first fertile insert the tube or gallery between the stock hive 
workcr that I caught, but appeared excited and and an empty one prepared for the reception 
walked on the comb rapidly, not in that quiet and establishment of aswarm. Adjust it so as 
sedate way a fertile queen does when oviposit- | 19 fit closely the entrances of both hives, forming 
ing. One of the cells, (in which I saw the 4 channel of communication between them. 
worker lay eggs when the comb was in my The workers will soon learn to pass in and 
hands), wasso deep that she had great diffi- | out through the holes in the sheet iron or the 
culty to get her abdomen to the bottom of the meshes of the grate; but the drones, being too 
cell, to fasten the egg she was laying. Her Jarge, will pass along the gallery, and either 
body not being much longer than that of | enter the empty hive or collect under the second 
another worker, her wings caught in the edge grate. 
of the cell and prevented her from going deep- In the interior of the gallery, two or three 
er; but after several attempts, she got her | inches from the end near the stock hive, fixa 
wings close to her body and then went with it | vertical swipe made of light tin and suspended 
into the cell, so deep that her head was below on a horizontal wire. This swipe must fit the 
the entrance. gallery at the top and sides, but leave a space 

On June 3d, that good and clever bee-master, | 5.32 of an inch at bottom, to permit the bees to 
the Rev. W. C. Cotton, (who has written pass. The drones following them push forward 
several works on bees), being on a visit to me, the swipe and enter the gallery likewise, but 
we examined all the combs in this hive again, cannot return, for two small nails prevent the 
and found a great quantity of brood produced swipe from moving back in the direction of the 
by fertile workers, and some of the drones stock hive. 
ready to emerge from their cells. Under one, As the swarm goes out, the workers pass and 
Jarge conical cover, we found three larve per- the drones push forward the swipe. The queen 
fectly developed in one cell; and, under snother enters the gallery, the drones at the other end, 
large cover, two larve in the same cell. We vainly seeking for a passage out. Yet the 
removed this comb, containing eggs and brood swarm clusters, and missing the queen soon 
in all stages of developement, laid by fertile return to the hive. As some bees have entered 
workers. the empty hive, and have been followed by the 

We cid not see any fertile workers laying | queen, the returning workers, attracted by the 
eggs, but it appears there are several in this all, direct all the swarm into the new hive. 
hive, as more eggs had been laid since I re-| As soon as you ascertain that the swarm has 
moved the other two fertile worker bees. settled in the new hive, place it where you 

I put a sealed royal cell in one of the combs, | intend it to stand; and adjust your swarm- 
and the queen was hatched the next day. | catcher, to some other hive. 





When she commenced laying, the fertile work- By means of this device you can likewise 
ers all disappeared. , easily get rid of all the drones—letting them 
Wiiuiam CagR. | perish in the empty hive; or if you wish to 


Cuarton Brince, Newron HeEatH, NEAR | preserve them, remove the swarm-catcher in the 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. evening, and allow them free entrance to their 
hive. 

The sheet iron, properly perforated, is easily 
Careful experiments show that pure air is Procuredin France. but ldo not know whether 
necessary not only for the respiration of the |itcan be obtained here. There will be some 
mature late but for the hatching of the eggs, | demand for it, for this device, and also for Dr. 
and developing the Jarve: a fine netting of | Preuss’s process of pure fertilization of queens. 
air-vessels enveloping the eggs, and the ceils of | : C. Dapanr. 
the larve being closed with a covering filled | Hamilton, Ills. July 6, 1869. 
with air-holes. ; 
| P.8.—Mr. John L. McLean, on page eight 
| of the July number of the Bee Journal, revives 
Bees prefer to gather fresh bee-bread, even | his business of puzzling the bee-men. On page 
when there are large accumulations of old stores | 172 of the third volume, he gave us an -. 
in the cell. \to solve. What will be his third ? Cc. D. 
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[For the American Bee Journal. ] 


Use and Make of Movable Comb Hives. 





To suppose that a movable comb hive is any 
advantage, unless pr>per use is made of those 
movable combs, is all moonshine. In other 
words the person who pays ten dollars for the 
right to use the movable comb hive and puts a 
swarm of bees into it, expecting a large profit 
from it simply because it is an improved hive, 
but pays no attention to the bees afterwards, 
cannot and will not receive any more benefit or 
profit from it than he would from a common 
box hive of the same form and dimensions, 
similarly treated. 

On the other hand, in my travels among 
beekeepers I have found one very bad feature, 
and, in almost every instance, the fault is in the 
maker of the hive. For example, A buys a 
right to some patent and one sample hive. He 
employs some carpenter to make a dozen hives, 
and furnishes the sample as a model by which 
to make them. The hives are all completed, 
paid for, and placed in readiness for use. In 
due time A puts bees in some of them, and 
commences operations. By and by, he wishcs 
to exchange or transfer frames or combs from 
one hive to another, and he finds that in no two 
hives, hardly any of the frames, are made alike; 
in other words the frames in one hive will not 
fit ia another. He has movable combs, it is 
true; but of what advantage are they to him ? 
Now this is no imaginary evil. Itis one almost 
universally experienced, wherever I am acquain- 
ted. I have Langstroth hives, Lee, Kidder, 
American hives, &c. allin the same fix—all ow- 
ing to the carelessness or ignorance of the carpen- 
ters who madethem. Langstroth hives that Il am 
acquainted witb, are almost universally made a 
perfect moth nest. The frames come close to 
to the sides and bottom, so that a bee cannot 
pass around and under them; and the moths 
revel in perfect security, in consequence of this 
misconstruction. Make your hives and frames 
all exactly alike. Three eighth’s of an inch 
between the frame and the ends, and half an 
inch between the bottom bar of the frame and 
the bottom board, is the proper distance. It 
more room is given, the bees are apt to fill in 
with comb. 

A movable comb hive properly made, and 
Italian bees properly managed, I consider per- 
fectly moth proof. I have been repeatedly 
asked, in private letters last winter. why I do 
not write an article on the bee moth question 
for the Bee Journal. The reason is this, I 
think that the moth was made on purpose to 
destroy the careless beekeepers’ bees and get 
them outofthe way. I have kept bees for forty 
years, and never hada swarm injured by the 
moths. And yet, during that time, I have seen 
any numbers of swarms destroyed by them in 
my immediate vicinity. Well, you will say— 
‘* Gallup has been a lucky dog !”’ I do not take 
any stock whatever in /uck, and never did. 

QueEnisT, in the February number of the Bee 
Journal, page 148, thinks that he has found 
a chance for Gallup to dosomething. But as 





Novice lives so much further south than I do, 
I have every reason to believe that he is correct. 
My experience with the form that I use and 
the form of the American hive is this : the 
form of hive I use has produced one third 
more bees and double the quantity of honey, 

side by side, and under the same management. - 
At present I need not tell the reason why ; for 

if friend Puckett accepts my proposition, you 
will in all probability get the reason, pro and 

con. If Gallup sees any chance for fun, he will 
be on hand. 

The many correspondents who are asking my 
views on that ‘* bee disease,’’ will get them by 
and by. 

EnisHa GALLUP. 

Osage, Iowa. 





[For the American Bee Journal. } 


To Supply Best Queen Cells. 


— -———~ 


Mr. Epritor:—I wish for the benefit, if it 
may be, of all the readers of the JourRNAL, to 
speak again of the convenience of something 
like the *‘ Lone Economic Hive,’’ described in 
the May number, for keeping up a supply of 
celled queens. 

It will be remembered that, in this hive, the 
frames are inserted crosswise, with two en- 
trances on the suv side, one near either end. 

Let such a hive, full and in good order, con- 
tain the choicest queen. Then, at the proper 
season of the year, or when it is desired to raise 
queens, lift out a frame near the middle and 
insert a closely fitting division board in its 
place—thus making for the time two hives 
of one, with a separate honey-board for each 
part. 

The queen being in one part of the hive, the 
bees in the other part will, from her eges, pro- 
ceed to construct queen cells, which after nine 
days may be carefully cut off and removed to 
other hives, or to the queen-rearing boxes, and 
the queen, with due precaution, changed to that 
end of the hive ; when the unqueened part will, 
in turn, procced to construct queen cells, and so 
on alternately. 

The advantages of this method are :— 

First. Its convenience in having statedly 
through the season, a supply of maturing cells. 

Second. Its safety. The bees in both parts 
having the same mother smell alike, and like her; 
on which account she is not so likely to be in- 
jured. 

Third. Its utility. The bees not being much 
disturbed in the change, nor removed from their 
stand, are not in so much haste, and consequent- 
ly commence with younger grubs, or with eggs; 
and the stock being stronger than a small nu- 
cleus, keeps up a more equable temperature and 
a better supply of food, thus producing more 
perfect queens for future mothers, 

Fourth. Its certainty. By this process one is 
sure of cells at the time, and as there is sup- 
posed to be nothing impure about the hive, 
there can be no mistake about the queen as 
raised, unless spoiled or injured in the process 
of fertilization afterwards. 
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I continually use three of my best queens in 
this way, aud so have every three or four days 
a fresh supply of cells, to be made use of accord- 
ing to circumstances, in the yard, or otherwise, 
to mature for market. I have yet lost no queen 
by the frequent change, and like the method 
much better than any that I have seen described. 

J. W. TRUESDELL. 

Warwick, CanapA, July 30, 1869. 





[For the American Bee Jonrnal.] 


Stocks and Hives Suited to Pasturage. 





The facility afforded for securing new colo- 
nies of bees, to any desirable extent, by artifi- 
cial means, removes much of the interest 
formerly felt in natural swarming. The little 
time required for fully stocking any field, by 
annually doubling the stock by natural swarms, 
until the field is fully occupied, renders the 
question of increase of colonies a subject of 
minor importance. 

Every apiarian, with a field limited in its ex- 
tent and power of production, must naturally 
inquire—‘‘ By what means may I secure the 
greatest amount of honey produced by my field, 
in surplus, in the best state and shape for mar- 
ket and use ?”’ 

I will hazard a few suggestions in answer to 
this inquiry. 

1. Negatively. Keepno more bees than your 
field will supply. Limit the number of your 
colonies stiictly to the capacity of your field. 
It you bave as many colonies of bees as can be 
sustained during the working season, and se- 
cure sufficient stores for winter, little surplus 
need be expected. In such case the result wou!d 
naturally be that a few strong colonies would 
give some surplus ; the medium one might just 
squeeze through the winter; and the weak ones 
starve to death. Under such circumstances, 
one-half the niimber of colonies would give 
double the surplus that the whole would do. 

2. Procure hives with surplus room for 150 
Ibs. or 200 lbs. of honey. Place in such hive 
the working force of two of your common colo- 
nies. You may thus secure double or triple the 
working force in each colony, and secure from 
one colony 200 !bs, or more, of surplus honey. 
This may be done, if your bees swarm, by 
placing two or three swarms in the new hive. 
Or by placing in the first swarms issuing from 
the old hive ; place the new hive in place of the 
old one, and drive out all the bees from the old 
hive; they will enter the new hive. Place the 
worker brood in a small box, putting it in com- 
munication withthe new hive. They will hatch 
all the brood, and secure thus a great colony. 

I now think, from experiments already made, 
that colonies may thus be brought to an average 
of 200 lbs. One ton from ten colonies per sea- 
son. 

If I had an apiary with common swarming 
hives in use, I should treatthem in that manner, 
confidently expecting an average of from 150 
lbs. to 200 lbs. Judging from my past experi- 





ments with the large hives, I have no doubt 
I should secure it. If I feared the stock was 
too large for the field, I should divide it, placing 
it in two fields. 

If any of your readers have doubts of the 
success of such course, and see obstacles in the 
way, I would thank them to state them in the BEE 
JouRNAL, and I will seek to remove any imag- 
ined objections. 

JASPER Hazen. 

Agpany, N. Y. 





[For the American Bee Journa} ] 


Influence of Locality. 





Mr. Eprtror:—I had almost come to the con- 
clusion that it was useless for me to be at any 
more expense in trying to succeed in bee-keep- 
ing, for not withstanding having the benefit of 
the JoURNAL, with all its learned contributors, 
and with all my energy, I have not for the last 
two years obtained honey enough to spread ona 
piece of bread and butter as big as my hand, and 
had about concluded not to trouble you any 
further for the JournaL. But your generosity 
in sending me the July number, and on reading 
its contents, together with something of a 
change in the prospect for honey the remaining 
part of the season, has induced me to add 
another two dollars to the many already Jost in 
the business I have ever so much delighted to 
pursue. 

Iam convinced that much depends on location 
in the success of bee-keeping. I am situated 
on the high rolling prairies of Northern Illinois, 
and notwithstanding my dwelling and apiary 
are in the midst of eight or nine acres of fruit 
and ornamental trees, mostly fruit, and of near- 
ly twenty years growth ; yet in consequence of 
so much high cold wind in the spring, that the 
season of blossoms passes off with but little 
advantage to the bees, particularly as it has 
been this season, I could hardly count on one 
good day for gathering honey while the fruit 
trees were in biossom, though everywhere the 
trees were covered with a snowy whiteness. 

But I see that my friend Marvin, only about 
twenty-five miles from me, tells quite a different 
story, in regard to his bees. His management 
may be much better than mine, but 1am certain 
his location is better calculated for bee-keeping. 
Being in the valley of the Fox, his fields of fruit 
and other pasturage are ensconced by high bluffs 
on one side, and by natural forests of linden and 
other honey-yielding trees on the other. I see 
by the JouRNAL that his bees were swarming 
onthe twenty-fifth day of May, while my best 
Italians were four weeks later this season. 

I had about two acres of alsike clover, which 
commenced to blossom the first week in June. 
All that saw it while in bloom, said they never 
saw so beautiful a field before. It stood up well, 
and about eighteen inches high, so thick upon 
the ground that another blossom could hardly 
be put in without crowding on its neighbor. 
Whenever the weather would admit, which was 
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but a little part of the time, it was covered with 
a perfect mass of bees, and honey was brought 
in hy them at a rapid rate. 

The wiite clover is likely to hold out well, as 
the ground is still moist from the heavy rains 
The fields are covered with its finest flowers 
and bees are laying in honey at a good rate. 

The Alsike was in blossom about four weeks 
It is now cut and ready for threshing. 

A. STILEs. 





GEnNoA, I11s., July 19, 1869. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


The Season, and the Time of Blossoming. 





Mr. Eprror :—As you invite communications 


from all parts of the country, I thought a few | 
words in regard to the condition of beekeeping | 


in this section would not come amiss. 

Bees are doing poorly in this coumtry. It 
has been rainy and wet nearly all the spring 
and summer. My bees were in a condition to 
divide when the apple trees were in bloom. 
The weather came on freezing and cold, and 
they did not swarm. Then it became milder, 
and the bees commenced swarming on the 20th 


of June, and are now nearly through; at least | 


have finished swarming. 

Not a pound of surplus honey has been stored 
at thisdate. The weather is now fair, basswood 
trees are in full bloom, and the bees are doing 
well on the blossoms. 

A subscriber to the Bee Journalasks for the 
time of honey flowers blooming in different sec- 
tion ofthe country. I send herewith my record 
up to the date, beginning in April, and keptin 
Tompkins county, New York. 

April 15, 1869,—Soft Maple in bloom. 

April 18, ** —Willow in bloom. 

May 17, ‘* —Hard Maple in full bloom. 

May 22, ‘* —Dandelion. 

May 26, ‘* —Black Cherry. 

May 27, ‘‘ —Aple trees in full bloom. 

May 28, ‘* —Pear tree. 

June ll, ‘‘ —Thorn tree. 

June 15, ‘* —Black and Red Raspberry, 
good honey plants. 

June 16, 1869,—Some white clover, 

June 20, ‘** —White clover in full bloom. 

July 2, ‘** —Tame mustard. 

July 15, ‘** —Milkweed. 

July 26, ‘* —Basswood or Linden. ; 

Our next resource is the buckwheat, from 
which we get halfour surplus honey. It blooms 





{For the American Bee Journal.) 


Gallup on Pseudo-Foulbrood. 





Four years ago this present season, I was 
traveling down south of here, in this State, and 
was informed that bees were dying off with 
foulbrood. One man told me that he had just 
lost three young swarms with the disease; and, 
although it was nearly three miles out of my 
| way, I went and made a post mortem examina- 
| tion for my own satisfaction. The bees were 
all dead—that fact could not be disputed. And 
as this season proves to be similar, and as I have 
received several letters on the subject, I will 
vive a description of, and also a remedy for that 
kind of foulbrood. The old-fashioned conta- 
gious foulbrood I have never had any experience 
with, and furthermore do not wish for any. 
| The weather was such tbat, during the time 
of wild plum and wild apple blossoms, bees did 
not store the usual quantity of honey to last 
| through any time of scarcity that might occur, 
| and that usually does occur here the latter part 

of June. Stiil they gathered sufficient, from 
day to day, to raise an immense quantity of 
brood; and on the last of June, we had seven 
| or eight days of quite cold, cloudy weather, fol- 
| lowed by three days of rain, which confined the 
| hees to their hives. I was from home for three 
days, and, on returning, I found three of my 
| swarms with very strong symptoms of the dis- 
_ease; but I administered the remedy, and it had 
an immediate effect. The usual symptoms are— 
jirst, the bees kill off their drones; next, the 
immature drones are drawn out of their cells, 
thrown down on the bottom board, and dragged 
out in front of theirhives. As the disease pro- 
gresses, the young workers are seen crawling 
out of the hive and tumbling about in great 
numbers. Finally some of the old workers die 
in the same manner. About this time, if we ex- 
|amine the inside of the hive, we find the bees 
| quite helpless and damp; their abdomens disten- 
| ded with, (well, we will call it dysentery;) all 
| the unsealed larve completely sucked up by the 
| workers, which have become veritable canni- 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





bals; the bottom board covered with dead bees 
in the pupe stage, thrown down by the work- 
| ers; cells full of capped brood, with the caps 
torn open, and the pieces of the young com- 
| pletely sucked out by the workers. Now, 
should the weather change, so that the bees can 
| gather honey, the workers will survive; but you 
| will discover that they work very little, and 
they appear 'o be troubled with large green flies 
around the entrance of the hive. If the hive 
| be now opened, a horrid stench will issue, and 


in the latter part of August and lasts all through | a putrid mass be seen on the bottom board alive 


Septem ber. 

I should like to have beekeepers in different 
sections of the country, north and south, give 
the time of the blooming of honey-yielding 
plants during the season with them. Records 
of this kind would be of great interest and value 
to beekeepers, and should be communicated for 
the benefit of the readers of the American Bee 
Journal. 

D. H CogesHau. 

West Groton, N. Y. July 26, 1869. 


with crawling maggots, and perhaps in the 
| combs too. I have seen hives in this condition, 


— season, not a thousand miles from here. 


Understand, that if the weather should not 
change in time, the workers will all perish. 
When discovered ip the first stages, if you have 
no honey, administer at least one quart of dis- 
solved sugar, clean off the bottom board, and 
see that the bees are fed regularly until they 
can gather for themselves. This is a sure rem- 





edy for this disease. No cure, no pay; and any 
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person who allows his bees to get into the last 
stage of this disease, deserves never to have 
either bees or honey. : 

Well, Gallup, this looks about like starvation, 
instead of a disease. Yes, it appears about as 
near to starvation as anything that 1 know of. 
But, according to my friend, Mr. Puckett’s 
reasoning, it certainly must be a disease. 

This might lead to and end in contagious 
fouldrood. A private correspondent in Tomp- 
kins county, N. Y., last year, gave me a very 
close description of this disease, and wished me 
to give my views on the question through the 
DEE JOURNAL. Others have requested me to 


write an article on foulbrood. To such let this | 


be my reply—The most of my articles are writ- 

ten from actual experience and observation ; 

and as I never have had or seen a case of con- 

tagious, foulbrood, I cannot say anything 

about it. ELIsHa GALLUP. 
OsaceE, Iowa. July 5, 1869. 








{For the American Bee Journal.} 
Diminutive Queen. 





Mr. Eprtror :—Enclosed I send you the ‘‘or- 
ganic remains’’ of the smallest queen bee I 
have ever seen. I had hoped to send her to you 
living, and removed her from a colony on 
Saturday last (the 17th instant) for that pur- 
pose, and put her in a good-sized cage for safe 
keeping, until I could get a shipping cage 
ready. But when I came to examine her, a 
short time after being confined, I found her 
nearly dead. I tried diluted honey, but in 
vain ; she had concluded to leave this wicked 
world. 


This queen was reared in a cell taken from a | 


full stock, when transferring it to a frame hive. 
She was fertilized within the usual number of 
Gays, and her progeny, which is now hatching 
out, is about one-sixth drones in worker cells. 
How is this to be accounted for? Does it not 
set aside the compressability theory ? 

I regret very much the loss of this queen, as 
I should have liked to have had you experi- 
ment with her. I have not as yet introduced a 
queen to the colony from which she was taken, 
and will not do so until I see whether they will 
raise a queen from her eggs. 1 hope they will 
do so, and that I may get another living smaller 
one, tosend to you. 

My bees are doing finely this season. I have 
increased them from sixteen colonies to fifty- 
four, all in good condition ; and have emptied 
from the brood chamber (to give the queen a 
chance to deposit her eggs) about eighteen gal- 
lons of honey, with the centrifugal machine—of 
the working of which I will say more in my 
next. J. R. GARDNER. 

Fancy FarM, NEAR CHRISTIANSBURG, VA., 
July 19, 1869. 


("The dead queen above-mentioned was 
received in due course of mail, and is one of 
the smallest we have ever seen—measuring only 
eleven-twentieths of an inch in length, and 
three-twentieths of an inchin diameter at the 
thorax. She was evidently in all respects in an 





abnormal condition, and if preserved alive 
could only have been an object of curiosity, as 
no valid argument can be based on exceptional 
cases. We have deposited her in the museum 
of the Agricultural Department—there to re- 
main until superseded by a still smaller speci- 
nen. 








{For the American Bee Journal. ] 


A Case of Self-Robbing. 





I awoke at dawa one morning in July and 
| heard a tumultuous humming in my apiary, as 
| though bees were swarming or being robbed. 
It being rather early in the day for the former, 
I surmised at once that an onslaught was 
being made on one of my hives. Hastily dress- 
ing myself, I went out and, passing along the 
siands, found all quiet until I came to a popu- 
lous colony whose hive was provided with a 
ventilator at the base of the hinder end, which 
had been opened a few days before to moderate 
the internal heat, and was still open. This 
colony seemed to be assailed in front and rear 
by a host of bees, all of which were Italians. 
Great numbers were constantly passing in and 
out, noisily, like robbing bees, but there was no 
fighting—no bees being disabled or killed. 
There was no perceptible commotion or excite- 
/ment in any of my other Italian stocks, and 

there were no Italian bees but mine within 
many miles. Reflecting on the singularity of 
| this occurrence, it struck me that the colory 


| was simply robbing itself. I immediately shut 





| the ventilator, and gradually closed the front 


entrance, having previously opened one of the 
holes in the honey-board under the cap, to give 
the bees air while confined. I left them thus 
for nearly an hour, when, the hubbub having 
ceased, I found the portico crowded with bees 
and a large cluster hanging from the atighting 
board. Another, though smaller cluster, was 
also gathered around the closed ventilator. 
The whole seemed quite peaceably disposed, 
with none of the fidgety restlessness of bees in- 
tent on robbing. I now gently opened the en- 
trance, and the bees on the portico at once be- 
gan fanning and humming, as those long kept 
from home are wont to do on their return, and 
none rushed out as robbers do after being con- 
fined. The crowd quickly moved forward, en- 
tered the hive joyously, in a continuous stream, 
and were received without the slightest opposi- 
tion. Ina few minutes perfect order was re- 
stored and work resumed as usual. I kept the 
ventilator closed, and there was no attempt to 
rob the hive thereafter. Renewed attacks 
would certainly have been made, if the assail- 
ants had belonged to some other hive, for rob- 
bing bees are not apt to succumb so easily after 
having effected an entrance. 

Has any similar case been observed ? And 
what would have been the result, provided bees 
from other hives or apiaries could have been 
kept from interfering ? 

T. Worpnow. 





Nortoway, Va. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Stimulative Feeding. 





AsI have received a number of inquiries 
about bees swarming out or deserting their 
hives in the spring, it will perhaps be as well 
to give an article on that subject in the BrE 
JOURNAL; and at the same time answer 
another question—‘‘ How is it possible to start 
a queen to breeding, by giving the colony one 
or two tablespoonfuls of honey or other sweets, 
every other evening ?” 

If you have weak swarms in the spring, they 
should be set to breeding early. For this pur- 
pose, take a frame containing brood and eggs 
jroma strong stock, and give it to the weak 
one. This gives the bees a hint; they begin to 
feed their queens; and she commences laying 
immediately. In the meantime stop all up- 
ward ventilation from the breoding apartment ; 


see that they have honey or are fed artificially ; 
The | 


and they will never desert their hive. 
cause of their deserting is, in some cases, the 
want of honey; in others, too much ventila- 
tion ; and, in others still, not sufficient bees to 
keep up the necessary degree of heat to hatch 
the eggs. But by stimulating or frequent dis- 
turbance, a very small quantity of bees can 
create an increased degree of heat, and hatch 
out quite a large amount of brood. 

Care should be taken not to give a weak 
swarm too large a supply of brood at the start. 
If I have any weak swarms, I usually set them 
to breeding from one to three weeks before set- 
ting them out in the spring, by taking a few 
bees from a strong stock and giving them to the 
weak. Two or three hundred bees are sufficient 
for this purpose. A few strange bees coming 
in contact with a strange queen, under such 
circumstances, commence feeding her the ne- 
cessary food, and she will begin to lay in a few 
days. Of course all upward ventilation must be 
stor ped in the cellar. 

You will perhaps wish to know howl get 
bees from a strong stock without disturbing it. 
My honey-board isin three pieces. I lay one 
piece directly over the cluster of bees in one of 
my strong stocks that has the cap and honey- 
board off, and the bees will soon cluster on the 
under side of the piece thus placed. 


attached to it, and brush or shake them into the 


stock you wish to set to breeding; and the | 


work is done. There is no danger of getting 
and transferring the queen ; for if the bees have 
not been disturbed, the queen remains among 
the combs. 
in this way, in the cellar, a few days before set- 
iing them out. 


You will perceive that in this mode you can | 


raise the brood in the hive where it is needed, 
instead of having to transfer it from another. | 
Butif you are used for a bee-doctor among | 
your neighbors, as I am, then, if the brood is | 
not already inthe hive, give them a little. But. 
I always prefer to raise the brood in the hive to 

transferring it from another. We can transfer 

sezled and nearly mature brood to strengthen a | 


Now, lift | 
it gently and turn it over with what bees are} 


Lequalize my stocks considerably, | 


weak swarm, after the weather becomes warm 
enough. But Ido not doso until the weather 
becomes warm in spring. 
Now about that stimulating or feeding the 
queen. Here comes in some guess-work, and 
| 1 am Yankee enough to have a perfect right to 
| guess. At any time when a queen is breeding, 
| the bees are continually offering her food ; and 
| I suppose it is food prepared by the nursury 
bees, perhaps similar to that fed to the larve. 
The more they can be induced to feed her, the 
more eggs she will lay. When a swarm is rais- 
ing queens and preparing to swarm, they cease 
feeding the old queen, or paying her any at- 
tention. Consequently she ceases egg-laying 
at least partially ; otherwise she would not be 
able to fly with her subjects on their intended 
journey. There are exceptions to this rule; but 
with me they have been rare. 

At any time in the summer, when there is a 
scarcity of forage, the bees stop feeding their 
queen; and she consequently stops breeding. 
In the fall or winter, they do not appear to pay 
any attention to their queen. When she is 
hungry, she has to eat honey like another bee, 
or like a young queen not yet fertilized, which 
is left to supply herself from the common stores; 
| but as soon as she is fertilized, they commence 
feeding her. For this reason it is sometimes a 
very difficult matter to introduce a strange 
queen in October, or at any time when bees are 
| not raising brood. Mr, Thomas’ plan would 
| failnine times out of ten, in October. Four 
years ago, I failed three times out of five, with 
Mr. Alley’s plan and the tobacco smoke. A 
colony or stock deprived of its queen at that 
season, does not appear to discover its loss un- 
| der from five to ten days. 

The reader will find that a very small quanti- 
ty of food administered regularly, induces the 
| bees to feed their queen, and this causes her to 
| lay eggs, more or less freely, according to cir- 
cumstances. But when the queen has entirely 
| ceased laying, as was the case last seeson, and 
| honey is then again gathered late, the bees do 
not feed their queen, and she consequently does 
/not re-commence laying. It is frequently the 
case even in summer, that a stock which gets rich 
with stores, ceases paying attention to its queen; 
while another stock, standing by its side, is 
| brooding rapidly. By drumming out those 
bees, or disturbing them by taking out a comb 
and inserting an empty frame for them to 
fill, they will be impelled to feed their queen 
and stimulated to activity. I work on the prin- 
| ciple that this theory is correct; and the results 
are sure to follow. Of course 1 have no method 
of knowing that it is chyle or prepared food 
that is fed to the queen and induces her to lay; 
and I have never seen anything on the subject 
from others. Mix up your hees, or “ punch. 
them up,”’ as Novice says, when you want 

| them to breed. 





E. GALuoup. 
OsaGE, Iowa. 





None except the mother wasps or mother 
hornets survive the winter. The new colonies 
are founded solely by the mother. 
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(For the American Bee Journal.) 


Alley’s New Style Langstroth Hive. 








Fra. 1. 


The above cuts represent the New Style 
Langstroth hive, which I have before described 
in the BEE JOURNAL. 

Fig. 1 shows the outside cover or cap, which 
covers the surplus honey boxes and brood- 
chamber, and is weather-proof both summer 
and winter. 

This hive is so arranged that it has perfect 
ventilation ; and bees, when at work in the 
boxes, will not leave them during the hottest 
weather—thus giving this hive the advantage 
over all others in use. During the warmest 
weather in the summer of 1868, my bees kept at 
work in the boxes ; while the bees in all other 
kinds of hives were clustered on the outside, 
leaving the boxes entirely empty. My bees at 
that time collected honey rapidly, and stored 
quite a quantity, which they would not have 
done had they been in boxes like those of my 
neighbors. 








Fie. 2. 


Fig. 2 shows the brood-chamber and arrange- 
ment for the surplus honey boxes. 

The boxes, as I have before stated, are placed 
on the sides, and the combs in the brood box 
run from side to side, and not from front to 


| rear, as they do in all other movable comb 
hives. 

| Thirty-six boxes can be placed in the hive at 
| one time, and each box has an entrance one and 
| three-fourths of an inch in diameter. No boxes 
| are placed over the frames, as it would be too 
| far for the bees to travel in order to reach them. 
| Besides, I think thirty-six three pound boxes 
| are as many as any good colony can fill in one 
season, unless the seasons are much better than 
we have had them in my experience, here in 
| New England, since I have kept bees, 

The brood-chamber has room for ten frames, 
and has the same number of cubic inches inside 
as the shallow form Langstroth hive. 

These hives will winter a stock of bees, with- 
| out extra preparation, better tham any other 
/hivein use. They can be better ventilated than 
any hive yet constructed, without having a 
| draft of air up through the bees or the brood 
box. The sides of the brood-chamber, having 
eighteen one and three-fourths of an inch holes 
in each, and a movable top or honey board, it 
will be seen at once that the entrance can be 
| closed, and holes for ventilation made in the 
| outer case, near the top, or anywhere to suit the 
| fancy of the bee-master. 

I know of one man who winteved a stock of 
| bees in this kind of hive last winter, and all he 
| did to prepare it was, to remove the top of the 
| brood box and place a piece of woolen carpeting 
| over the frames. This spring it was the best 
stock of bees he had. 

These hives have the space between the 
frames and sides of the hive (asis the case in 
all good movable comb hives) admitting that 
cold draft which some of your correspondents, 
who have an interest in close-fitting frames, do 
not think a good thing. NowlI consider that 
space one of the best features about Langstroth 
hives. Who ever saw an old box hive that did 
not have room for the bees to pass through be- 
tween the ends of the combs and the sides of the 
hive? This story about the cold draft of air 
| will do for some beekeepers to believe; but 
| with those who know what a good hive is, I 
| rather think it will not go down. ‘The new 
style hive has a deep frame, and most of your 
correspondents admit that deep hives will win- 
ter better than shallow ones. 

The honey will always be found above the 
bees in winter, which is another good feature 
in this hive, if we can believe what we read in 
the BEE JOURNAL about some of the famous 
patent hives offered for sale. Then, again, it 
will be found on examination of the new style 
hive and the shallow hive in March and April, 
that the former has at least one-third more 
brood than the latter, with the same quantity 
of bees. I examined fifty stocks of bees in 
shallow hives last spring (and many of them 
were larger colonies than any I had), but not 
one of them had as much sealed brood as mine. 
The brood-chamber being inside of a case or 
house, and the ventilators closed, no heat can 
escape, except through the entrance. The ac- 
cess to the boxes is so clear that the bees find 
themselves in them before they are aware of it. 
I know that it seems most natural for bees to 
work in boxes first, when placed above the 
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brood ; but it is a little curious that my bees 
commenced in the bottom tier of boxes first. 
In fact, they had them almost full before I was 
aware that they had entered them at all. They 


had the top tier to go into first if they chose ; | 


and there I was looking for them every day. 
That bees will work in side boxes, as well as | 
in those placed over the brood, is a fact well | 
established in my mind; and if any of the read- 
ers of the BEE JOURNAL doubt it, let them test | 
one of my new style of hives, and it will not 
take more than one season to convince them of | 
the fact. 
I know that some will object to this hive on | 
account of the cost ; but they can be made for | 
about one-half the money I sell them for. | 
When I make a hive I intend to make a good | 
one, and must of course have a good price for 
it. In this part of the world lumber is very | 
high, as well as everything else. The surplus | 
honey boxes are what makes this hive cost so | 
much more than some others. Thirty-six | 
boxes with glass sides, is what I use with this | 
hive; but it should be remembered that any | 
kind of a box can be used on this hive, and any | 
number from two to thisty-six at one time. 
Those who raise honey for market, should | 
use the small boxes, as it sells much more readi- | 
ly in them, and at prices much higher. 


i 


Those who use the honey machine will find | 





these boxes very convenient to use, as the | 


glasses can be slipped out, the caps removed, | 
and the honey thrown out, without injury to the 
eomb or box ; and the same comb can be used 
year after year. 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Repies and Comments. 





Querist number 6 asks seven questions which 
he regards as practical ones, and desires practi- 
cal and philosophical replies. 

**1, Some beekeepers take the position that natural 
swarms will gather more honey, build more comb, and 
have more brood, duringthe first week after they are 
hived, than artificial ones. Is this true? And, if so, 
why?” 

I most assuredly take the affirmative on this 
question. The reasons why the bees gather 
more honey and build more combin the natural 
swarms than in artificial ones, is simply because 
when we make artificial swarms, we universally 
transfer some combs which are the full size of 
the frames, reaching throughout the length and 
depth of the hive; and these combs cause the 
bees to cluster in an unnatural manner, to keep 
the brood warm, in consequence of the comb 
being so large. Did ever anyone know a swarm 
of bees to commence and build a single comb 
from top to bottom in a common full-sized hive, 
and then go back and build another single one ? 
It cannot possibly be done. They commence 
quite a number, and build them all downward 
together, because they then can and do receive the 
benefit of the animal heat generated in the clus- 
ter, and which they must have to build comb. 


| The first and highest iaw of nature in insects, 


as well as animals, is self-preservation in caring 
for the offspring. The honey bee seems to be 


| endowed with this instinctive impulse, for the 
| purpose of preserving the brood in the hive. 
| Now itis certainly evident that if the combs 
| that are transferred from the old hive at the 
| time the artificial swarm is made, contain brood 
| (and they generally do), the bees will cluster 
on them, for the purpose of saving the brood 
| from destruction by chilling. This causes the 
| bees to cluster in an unnatural manner. If your 
| hive was an oblong square perpendicular, say 
| eighteen inches long, and you had means by 
| which you could take the combs to pieces in 
lengths of say six inches, and insert them in 
| the top of the hive where the animal heat 
| (which they must have) naturally ascends, 
| then the bees could and would approach a per- 
| fect natural cluster in form, and the heat could 
| be economically used. Otherwise, if the combs 
| reach from top to bottom of the hive, say from 
| nine to eighteen inches deep, perpendicular; the 
| time of perhaps every bee in the hive will ne- 
cessarily be taken up in trying to keep the 
brood from chilling, owing to the unnatural 
position of the combs, and the open space to the 
side. a" no bees 1 be spared ~— the 
Mr. George O. Tompkins, of White Plains, | ower ends of the combs (on account of the 
New Tom a =a coma in June last, | brood chilling) to go to the top of the hive and 
that he had one hive of bees at work in all | build comb there; nor could any be spared to 
thirty-six boxes. Bees have done so poorly | 8° Out to gather honey, out of which to make 
here, this season, that I cannot make a good re- | Comb. 


Another good quality of this hive is this—the 
frames can be taken out of the brood-chamber, 
without having to remove the surplus boxes; 
and this one feature alone is worth half the 
price of the hive. 

The sides of the brood box can be removed 
at pleasure ; so that those who think it a better 
plan, can place the surplus boxes within one- 
fourth of an inch of the brood. The outside 
case is in two parts, asshownin figure1. The 
bottom portion I seldom remove; but the top 
must be removed in order to reach the boxes, 
and see the bees through the observing glass in 
rear of brood chamber. The hive is made in 
several parts, but each piece is held firmly in 
place, so that the hive can be transported as 
well and conveniently as any other. I have 
sent them to Pennsyivania, New York, Ohio, 
New Hampshire, and all went safely. 

This hive has all the good features of the 
Langstroth, and all who use them will have | 
to pay Mr. Langstroth, or the owners of his ter- | 
ritory, for the right. Persons who send to me 
for them, should understand this, and act ac- 
cordingly. 


| 


port of these hives this year; but hope to be) 


able to do so another season. 
H. ALuey. 
Wennam, Mass. 





\ 


All close observers understand this principle 
in the management of bees: if you have a small 
swarm in too large a hive, it will not build so 
much comb, gather so much honey, nor do so 
well generally, as the same swarm would have 
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done had it been placed in a hive of cubic con- 
tents proportionate to the number of bees. Now 
the reason is simply because the bees are una- 
ble, in so large a space, to generate heat and 
keep up the internal temperature required for 
their prosperity. This last observation is made 
for the purpose of showing the vital importance 
of animal heat and its economical use, for the 
greatest prosperity in artificial swarming, when 
combs are inserted the full size of the hive 
Again, is it not evident, if the bees cluster from 
the top to the bottom of the hive, in order to 
cover the brood at the bottom, that the animal 
heat will ascend to the top, thus passing 
away from the cluster? Hence the artificial 
colony lingers, while the natural swarm does 
not. 

There is one other reason. It is this. All 
artiticial swarms should have the swarming pro- 
pensity excited at the time they are being made. 
When that is done, and the combs properly ar- 
ranged in the hive, there remains no other rea- 
son why an artificial swarm will not gather as 
much honey and build as much comb as a 
natural swarm will, in any given time. The 
swarming propensity produces a wonderful ef- 
fect in causing bees to work with energy. 

“2, Suppose we have, at the beginning of the honey 
harvest two colonesin the same apiary, each having 
twenty or thirty thousaud bees—tre same number of 
young and old; the same amount of worker and drone 
comb; a fertile queen equally prolific; the same quanti- 
ty of boney and bee-bread ; in the same style ot hive; 
managed alike in every respect; and one gathers fifty 
oe of honey, and the other seventy-tive pounds. 


hat should cause the difference? Who can give the 
solution?” &c. 


The answer is,in and in breeding. How 
many beekeepers have bought a single hive of 
bees to get a start; or have found a swarm clus- 
tered on some shrub or some branch of a tree; 
or perhaps have found a colony in the hollow of | 
some forest tree; and have thus managed to get | 
their start from a single stock? Perhaps there | 
may not have been another hive within two or 
three miles of this one. His bees multip'y 
rapidly for aterm of years, and increase until | 
his apiary contains fifty or a hundred hives. | 
Then comes the certain, sure and inevitable re- 
tribution. Ten years or perhaps less have 
passed, and how many hives of bees do you 
suppose he has? The answer is, from seven to 
twenty. Now why is it? The same man 
knows perhaps that if he should take a stock of 
hogs, sheep, or even chickens, upon a farm, and 
net change them in some way to prevent in and 
in breeding, the stock would run down, until 
they would have no physical or constitutional 
ability to live and multiply profitably. The in- 
evitable seal of nature is stamped upon in and 
in breeding, in insects and animals as well as 
the human race; the penalty being eventually, 
if persisted in for several generations, utter and 
entire destruction. 

In the case alluded to, where a difference of 
twenty-five pounds of honey is made, in profit 
to the owner, in the hive containing the queen 
whose progeny failed to produce as much hon- 
ey as the other, was caused by the constitution- 
al vigor and, ability of the workers to perform 








the labor being non est. The queen of this 


colony, through all her previous generations may 
not have violated the law, until in the act of 
her own fertilization. 

The next three questions seem to be directed 
to Novice and Bingham. 

6. Except by the absorption of the sun’s rays 
in early spring, there can be no reason why 
bees would be more contented in a hive of dark 
color than in a white one. 

7. Asa general rule, bees never decamp be- 
cause the queen is removed from the hive, if 
they have the means to produce another, and 
their hive has not too much upward ventila- 
tion, and be not disproportionately large, leav- 
ing an undue amount of vacant space. They 
almost invariably build drone comb in the ab- 
sence of a fertile queen. J. W. Seay. 

Monrokr, Iowa. 


P. S. In an article written by me, on page 
139, volume 4, first column, line 39, for rest 
read risk, and in the same line for queen read 
owner. The article should also be signed J. W. 
Seay, instead of J. W. Leay. 








{For the American Bee Journal, ] 


How I Found a Black Queen. 





One of my hives contained one frame of Ital- 
ian bees, with brood, eggs, honey, and a fertile 
Italian queen. Another hive contained a full 
black colony, with a feriile black queen. 

I wanted to find the black queen, and substi- 
tute the Italian queen; but could not find the 
former, after a search of three days. Being a 
Yankee I invented a plan. Making a few Italian 
bees my agents, I found her by application of the 
legal maxim—‘‘ Qui facit per alium, facit per 82.”’ 

Exchanging their stands when the black 
bees were flying freely, I threw one-third of the 
black bees into the Italian hive, where I had 
caged the Italian queen. A few Italian workers 
were, by the same operation, thrown into the 
black colony, where they immediately formed a 
prison cluster about the black queen. Remov- 
ing the cluster, the remaining operation of uni- 
ting my Italian nucleus and the black colony 
was easy enough. 

A CHICAGO BEGINNER. 

Cnicaco, Aug. 13, 1869. 


[For the American Bee Journal. 
The Italian Bees on Red Clover. 








Mr. Epiror:—If others who have Italian 
bees, and red clover fields around them, and do 
not find them: working freely on the red clover, 
surely their bees, soil, or clover, must be differ- 
ent from mine. 

1 have the large red (perhaps some would 
call it the large Dutch) clover, mixed with the 
alsike; and the common kinds of red clover 
grow on my neighbors’ lands. 

Now any day since these began to blossom, 
when I take pains to observe, 1 see a portion of 
the bees working on the red clover, although 
the alsike and the common white may abound 
all around them. J. W. TRUESDELL. 

Warwick, CanaDA, July 30, 1869. 
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[{Forthe American Bee Journui.] | 
A Queen Mating Thrice. 


| 
Mr. Eprror :—On the 12th day of July, in- | 
stant, one of my hives of bees swarmed, and | 
returned to the hive after partly cluster- | 
ing. Thinking the queen was probably unable 
to fly from the hive, I took out the frames and ! 
shook most of the bees into an empty hive; 

then examined the combs and satisfied myself | 
that there was no queen on them. My artifi- | 
cialswarm remained quiet for awhile, but finally 

all returned tothe old stock. On the 20th this 

hive swarmed again. Or. the 21sl I opened the 

hive, and found two queens in it. I took out 

one comb with queen and bees, and put it in an 

observing hive in my bedroom window. On 

the 25th, at about 3 P. M., I missed the queen, | 
and at ten minutes past three, I saw her come 
hack, but with no signs of having met a drone. 
At seventeen minutes after three she again went 
out, and nineteen minutes afterwards came in, 
with a whitish mass, about half the size of her 
head, attached to her tail. This was soon re- 
moved by a worker, and carried out of the 
hive. Next day, the 26th, | saw this queen go 
out again, at fifieen minutes after four P. M.; | 
and twenty minutes after, she again came in, | 
with the parts of the drone attached. The bees 

gathered around her, as before; and one of 

them, taking hold of the object, pulled it away 

acd carried it out. On the 27th, about four 

o'clock, a commotion was observed among the 

bees, and on examination it was found that the | 
queen was again absent. [took my station in 
front of the hive and watched it closely. - In 
about twenty-nine minutes from the time the 
queen was missed, I saw her come in with the 
signs of copulation precisely as in the two for- 
mer cases. The bees gathered around her; one 
Jaid hold of it, pulled it away, and carried it 
out. 

Mr. J. T. Langstroth, in the January number 
of the Bee JouRNAL, says that when impreg- 
nation is one effected, we have no reason to be- 
lieve that any subsequent copulation takes 
place. Now I can see no reason to doubt that 
impregnation of this queen took place on each 
of these three occasions. Any person seeing 
her could not fail to notice from her actions that 
some important operation had been performed 
upon her. For, as I suppose, an hour after each 
copulation, she moved slowly and with her 
body drawn up, as if feeling very uncomforta- 
ble, After this experience I must say that the 
modes yet devised of securing pure impregna- 
tion appear to me questionable, if not worth- 
less. 


Tuomas C. Hinx. 
Sypney, C. B., July 28, 1869. 





It is well-known to breeders of poultry, that 
the fertility of a hen decreases with age, until at 
length she may become entirely barren. By 
the same law, the fecundity of the queen bee 
ordinarily diminishes after she has entered ber | 
third year.—LANGSTROTH. | 


|} should fail to produce 
| stripes, I will, when notified of the fact, send 


| quest. 
| of his articles, that he has observed queens 


[For the American Bee Journal].1 


Queens Mating Twice. 





Mr. Eprror:—When I wrote my first arti- 
cle on this subject, I had no other motive than 
to get at facts and to advance bee-culture. At 
that time I was not raising queens for sale; and 
I would not have written to the JourNAL then, 
only for the request of Mr. Langstroth. 

Mr. J. E, Pond, Jr., must not*have read my 
article very carefully, or he would not have un- 
derstood me to say that queens go out to meet 
the drones after they commenced laying eggs. I 
never said so, nor do I say so now; for I do 
not believe they ever leave the hive for such 
purpose, or ever mate with a drone, after they 
commence laying. But Iam still of the opin- 


| ion that they do sometimes mate with more than 


one drone; and I will so believe until it is 
satistactorily proven that they do not. 

I do not wish to deter anyone from purchas- 
ing Italian queens. On the contrary, I am try- 
ing to induce allI can to purchase; and I wish 
everyone that keeps bees would have no others 
except Italians, for then we would have no 
trouble in keeping them pure. 

Mr. Pond says—‘t The allwise Creator has 
designed that among bees impregnation should 
take place High in the air, in order probably to 
guard. as much as possible from in and 
in breeding.’’ Would it not be a more effectual 
way to cross, if they were to meet two or more 
drones? If the aliwise Creator devises means 
for them to find their way home safely one 


| time, and knows it is necessary that they should 
| go out a second time, He can easi'y enable 


them to find the way home safe a second or a 
third time. Mr. J. L. McLean thinks this doc- 
trine is only a shrewd invention of queen-ruisers, 
to humbug their customers and sell spurious 
queens. So far asI amconcerned, I guarrantee 


/all the queens I sell, and tell my customers 


that if at any time the queens purchased of me 
workers with three 


another free of charge. 
humbug ? 

Mr. McL. thanks Mr, Langstroth and Gallup 
for entering their protest. As I said above I 
wrote my first article at Mr. Langstroth’s re- 
Mr. James T. Langstroth says, in one 


Does this look like 


coming in more than once, bearing the signs of 
having mated with a drone, but were impreg- 
nated by only one. But he does not produce 
any evidence that they were not impregnated 
xore than once. 

As for Mr. Gallup, I think he gallops around 
after us all oftentimes just for argument’s sake ; 


-and I am glad too that he does so, for he keeps 
| things stirred up, so that he keeps us all awake. 


Thanks to the galloper. 

When Mr. Pond, or any one else, proves con- 
cluswely that my theory is incorrect, I will then 
give in. 

H. Nxssir. 

CynTHIANA, Ky., August 9, 1869. 
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{From the Prairie Parmer, Aug. 14, 1869.] 
Pure Progeny and Hybrid. 





Ihave a colony of bees, the queen a pure 
Italian. I think she mated with a black drone, 
although there were Italian drones. She is a 
year old, and I had clipped her wings, for fear 
she might steal a march on me, and leave. I 
use a movable frame hive. 

On the 19th of July, they sent out a swarm, 
but as the queen could not fly, they went back, 
and I captured her and gave her to a black 
colony I had just bought. I opened the hive 
and destroyed all the queen cells but one. On 
the 30th they sent outanother swarm. I open- 
ed the hive and cut out the queen cells, and put 
them ina small box; and in fifteen minutes there 
were eight young queens out of their cells, and 
crawling around the box. Two of them were 
as fair Italians as I ever saw ; two were appar- 
ently pure black bees ; and the others were un- 
mistakably hybrids. What was the cause of the 
difference ? 

Et PHILutrPs. 

Coes Co., Ints. 





(From the London Gardeners’ Chronicle. ] 
Eastern Melilot or Bokhara Clover. 





I have received seed of this form of white 
clover from the East, under the names both of 
Bokhara and Cabool clover. It is longer in its 
stems and foliage than the British species, 
frequently growing as much as four feet in 
height. Its flowers are if anything smaller 
than those of the Melilotus alba. 

Having grown of this, I find it to be greatly 
resorted to by the bees, which would seem to be 
as much attracted by the strong smell of the 
foliage, as by the scentof the flowers. The 
flavor of the whole plant is due to the same 
principle as that of the Anthoranthum odoratum 
—sweet vernal grass, a grass principally con- 
cerned in imparticg fragrance to good meadow 
hay. The principle is called by the chemists 
Cour marine, and is the volatile oil that gives 
fragrance to the Tonka bean. 

1 have grown this Melilot im my mixteres of 
seeds or artificial grasses, with the view of 
imparting tothem the flavor of meadow hay; 
and 1n as far as my experience has gone, I have 
found such hay to be both more relished and 
more nutritious. I mixed about a quarter of a 
pound ot Meliiot seed with the seed of each acre 
of clover, or mixed clover and grass seed. The 
bee-master then, who farms, may improve his 
artificial fodder, while he provides for his bees 
through the medium of Melilot. B. 

May 29, 1869. 





No hive which does not farnish a thorough 
control over every comb, can give that substan- 
tial advance over the simple improved or cham- 
ber hive, which the bee-keeper’s necessities 
demand.—LaNGsTRoTH. 


| &e. 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Gallup’s Notions Considered. 





“ Our friend’? Gallup reminds me of an anec- 
dote I heard when a boy. A cat (not the ‘‘tom- 
cat,’’ but that other kind of cat), asked the lion- 
ess how many times in the year she had young? 
The lioness replied but once. ‘‘How many ata 
time ?”’ says the cat. ‘‘But one at a time,’’ says 
the lioness. ‘* Pshaw!’’ says the cat, ‘‘ that’s 
nothing. I have young four times a year, and 
four or five ata time.’’ ‘‘ Well,” says the lion- 
ess, ‘they are nothing but cats, after all.’’ 

In my article referred to by Gallup in the 
August number of the Be= JOURNAL, page 27, 
I had reference to what he said about the dysen- 
tery, in the January number, page 145. I had 
no reference to his management of his bees ; 
for if we are to believe what he says about that, 
of course his bees are all right, and ‘‘*know bet- 
ter than to have the dysentery.’ But, mark 
you, what he said. He started out by saying 
there was no such disease; and then went on 
to tell what produced it, and how to prevent it, 
I would like to know, if there is no such 
disease, how it can be produced. I should 
think it was a disease, after it was produced ; 


| but Gallup says it is not, and it is—both; so 


you can believe which you please of his state- 


| ments. 


Again, Gallup says that bees do not make 
honey! Well, suppose they do not, does that 
prove that there is ‘*no such disease as dysen- 
tery ?”’ But let us see if they do make honey ? 
I say they do not make honey, but gather it. 
Gallup says they ‘‘do make honey,’ and then 
refers me to the ‘‘maple sap,’’ saying that the 
bees have to gather twelve drops of sap to 
every drop of honey. At those rates, on a fine 
day, a large colony would have their hive full 
of sap before night, and would have to hold on 
for want of storage room, and wait until night 
to reduce it to honey. Dovs any sane man be- 
lieve any such stuff? No. Gallup himself does 
not believe it, I suppose. It is one of his 
‘*doses,’’ given merely to see ‘‘ what effect it 
would have.’’ There is no person who ever 
paid any attention to the way bees sip at maple 
sap, but knows that they do not take it up in 
its watery state, and carry it in their hives. 
They arealong time getting what they carry 
away, and are very particular to crawl around 
where it is merely wet, and where the wind has 
reduced the sap to much less than twelve to 
one, and there extract what sweet they carry 
off. 

Our friend Gallup asks me to answer, through 
the Bex JourNAL, whether the maple sap is 
made into honey by the bees, or does the sap 
make itself into honey? Well, Gallup, neither 
one of your questions is true. The bees do not 
make the sap into honey; nor does it make 
itself into honey. The bees gather a portion of 
the sweet from the maple sap, the same as they 
do from different flowers. As for Gallup’s 
great discovery that bees mix ‘‘a portion of their 


| saliva’? with the honey they make from the 


| course itis so with Gallup’s bees ; but 





maple sap, to keepit ‘from granulating.’’ Of 
doubt 
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very much whether my bees have that power— 
though they may have, for that is a very nice 


point to detect; but Gallup is ‘‘tremendous’”’ on | 


these mysteries of the honey bee. 
Gallup says that bees do make a very nice 


article of honey from maple sap, and then, to | 


prove it, says—‘‘reduce sugar syrup quite thin 
and feed it to bees in July or August, and they 
will make it into thick honey.’’ Well, friend 
Gallup, bees do not, in this part of the country, 


work very much on maple sap in July or Au- | 


gust. Maple generally flows most here in the 
spring of the year, when it is fully as cool as it 


was any time last fall when the bees were gath- 


ering that thin honey. 

If bees can gather ‘‘maple sap”’ that contains 
only one drop of honey to every twelve drops 
of sap, and reduce it toa ‘* good article of hon- 
ey,” could they not, by the same law, reduce 
the thin honey that our friend Gallup says they 
gathered Jast fall, and which gave them the 
dysentery, or the disease that he says don’t ex- 
ist? Friend Gallup says he would like to say 


much more on the subject of dysentery, but his | 


“*dose”’ was large enough for ‘friend Puckett.” 


Friend Gallup's ‘‘dose’’ puts me in mind of a/ 
The story is | 


quack doctor I once heard of. 
thus: He wascalledin haste to visit a child 
that was very sick ; but being unable to detect 
the cause of the trouble, he went to work and 
prepared a ‘* dose,’’ by taking some of all the 
medicines he had, which made a large ‘* dose.”’ 


He was about to administer it to the child, | 


when the anxious mother remarked—“*do you 
think, doctor, that this ‘dose’ will cure my 
child?’ ‘*Cure your child !” replied he, ‘‘why 


no, but it will throw it into fits, and I am h—1 
But as I never take friend Gallup’s | 


on fits !’’ 
‘‘doses’’ as he prepares them for me, I get clear 
of his ‘* fits.”’ 

Now, friend Gallup, as you have much more 
you want to say onthe subject of ‘‘ dysentery,’’ 
I refer you to your article in the February num- 


ber of the BEE JouRNAL, page 145, where you | 
Is it, or is it not | 


say there is no such disease. 
a disease? This you can answer without mak- 
ing your ‘“‘doses”’ so very large. Kut never 
mind the size of the ‘‘dose,’’ only confine your- 


self to the proper material of which it is com- | 
There is one prominent article in all | 


posed. 
your “doses” that might be left out, and the 
**dose’’ act fully as well, at least on me. 


there are more indications fur their peculiar ac- 
tion. But if the ‘‘dose’’ is merely prepared ‘‘to 


see what effect it will have,’’ regardless of the 


life of the patient, you need not offer it to me, 
as I will not take it until I analyze it; and then, 
if there should happen to be any good in the 
compound, I may take it—if I need the article. 

Is there, or is there not, such a disease 
among bees as the dysentery? Gallup's bees, 
of course, excepted—they ‘‘know better.” 

B. PUcKETT.. 
Wrycuester, Inp., Aug. 1869. 





How oft, when wandering far and erring Jong, 
Man might learn truth and virtue from the Bex. 
BowRine. 
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“my” and the “J”? might be left out, until | 
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| (For the American Bee Journal. ] 


How to Save and Clean Alsike Clover 
| Seed. 





Mr. Epiror:—In the last number of the 
| Bee Journat, I noticed an article from the 
| pen of Mr. Nesbit, of Cynthiana, Ky., in which 
|he requests those having knowledge in regard 
| to saving and cleaning alsike clover seed, to 
communicate through the Bez JournaL. I 
have had quite a number of years’ experience 
with it, and will freely give it for the benefit of 
those having seed to save. 

I let my alsike stand about two weeks longer 
than I should for a hay crop alone, as until a 
majority of the blossoms have turned brown or 
dark (which here, in Canada, is about the last 
week in July), then, if the weather is fine, I 
cut it one day and draw it in the next. It does 
not do to let it get too dry, as it shells out badly 
when very dry. Then, early in the winter, so 
that I can have the bay to feed after it is thresh- 
ed, I get a clover thresher, the same as is used 
here for threshing red clover. These are taken 
from one farm to another, by men who make a 
business of threshing clover, the same as other 
;men do of threshing wheat and oats. A ma- 
chine will thresb from twelve to twenty bushels 
in a day, charging fifty cents a bushel for thresh- 
ing. The seed comes from the machine sepa- 
rated from most of the chaff. In this state it is 
left by the thresher, for the farmer to clean fit 
for market, which is much the most difficult to 
| do, and is often not done at all, but the seed 
| taken to market as it is, full of dust and dirt; 
/as was undoubtedly the case with that which 
friend Nesbit and others got from various 
sources, 

My plan for cleaning the seed is this: I pass 
it through my through my fanning mill and 
blow it hard. A portion of the seed comes 
| down under the mill into the chess or seed box, 
and a portion is blown over with the dirt in 
front of the mill. That I take up and put 
through the same as before, and repeat it, until 
all comes down into the seed box. Then you 
| have it clean from dirt and dust: but there will 
| be fine bits of hay or any other seed that may 
be mixed with it in it still. These I take out by 
means of a fine wire sieve, that will, with con- 
siderable shakiny, let the alsike seed through, 
but retain all of the broken hay and any other 
seeds larger than the alsike. This part I do by 
hand, and it is *cuite a labor to sift a hundred 
or two hundred bushels of seed, as I have done, 
and shall do again this winter, if spared. But I 
have the satisfaction of selling the pure alstke 
seed. Parties cleaning the seed for their own 
| use, if there be no other seedsin it, might dis- 
pense with the hand sifting, as for their pur- 
| pose the bits of hay would not hurt it in the 
| least. 
| This has been a bad season in Canada for 
| bees. There is not much surplus honey, and 
| stocks will not be in first-rate condition for win- 

ter. But they would have been much worse, if 
it had not been for the alsike clover pasturage. 
H. M. Tromas. 


BRooKuin, CANADA. 











Large Growth of Alsike Clover. 





I have to-day sent you a sample of my alsike 
clover. It measures six feet seven inches in 
length. I have a remarkable heavy crop ot it 
this season, from which the bees, (both native 
and Italian) extract honey as readily as they do 
from the small white clover. Iam saving it for 
seed, and it consequently affords a large amount 
of pasturage for my bees. It has been in full 
bloom for four weeks, and will be for a week 
longer, before it will be fit to cut for seed. 

There is a farmer about one mile and-a-half 
from my place, who sowed a large field with 
alsike for pasturage for his stock. I have visited 
the field a number of times, and always found it 
grazed down to about the height of white clover, 
but still producing a multitude of blossoms, and 
literally swarming with bees. I think, if it is 
not grazed down too short, it will blossom until 
fall. 

Bees have not done as weli as usual here this 
season, on account ot it being so wet and cold. 

H. M. Tomas. 

BrRooxkuin, CANADA, July 23, 1869. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Size of Hives. 


Mr. Eprror :—There have been some things 
written in the Ber Journat, in relation to the 
size of hives; and 1 wish to refer to a few of 
the statements. 

Mr. Gallup says that itis an established fact 
that hives should not contain less than two 
thousand cubic inches. Mr. Bingham says that 
in the jatitude of New York, where the honey 
season is short, a hive containing less than two 
thousand cubic inches would be unsafe, &c. D. 
Cc. B. thinks that two thousand cubic inches is 
not enough, but inclines to adopt twenty-four 
hundred, where no buckwheat honey can be 
made. 

Neither of these writers give any reason for 
their statements. 
the matter, the reason they would probably as- 
sign for a hive of that size, I should give for 
having a hive of smaller size. Will bees make 








According to my view of | 





honey? If I recollect right the German bee- 
keepers recommend only about twelve hundred 
cubic inches. I have had hives of that size that 
have done well—so well, that Iam inclined to 
think that even that size of hive will do. 

I should like to have Mr. Gallup tell us why 
‘*every hive should have about two thousan. 
cubic inches in the breeding apartment.”’ 

Cuarves 8. Parng. 

Ranpoupu, Vr., July 25, 1869. 





{For the American Bee Journal] 


Coal Oil for Bee Stings. 


Mr. Eptror:—I have a new remedy for a 
bee sting. A gentleman removing from South- 
ern Illinois, this spring, told me that coal oil 
would cure the bite of a rattlesnake, by bathing 
the bitten spot with it. 

I applied the oil toa bee sting, and it gave me 
immediate relief. A few davs after I had a lit- 
tle boy stung on his knee. His mother applied 
coal oil to it, and the boy immediately quit cry- 
ing. Sometime afterwards, a party removing 
was detained at my house by high water. Two 
of the small children went to the bee gums, 
commenced fighting the bees, and were stung 
all over. Ido not know how many bees stung 
them ; but suppose not less than fifty, probably 
more. We wetted every place with coal oil; 
and as soon as this was done, they ceased cry- 
ing and did not seem to suffer, nor did any 
swelling follow. 

One of my neighbors has also tried it, and 
reports that it was a perfect success. 

Iam well pleased with your invaluable Jour- 
NAL, and cannot do without it. 

PETER BRICKEY. 

JONES’ TaNyARD, Mo., Aug. 8, 1869. 





{For the American Bee Journal.] 


Is Tobacco Smoke Injurious to Bees ? 


T should like to ask whether tobacco smoke is 
injuriousto bees? I think it is to a certain extent. 
As far as I have seen, if anyone will put on some 


| sort of protection for the face and hands, he 


will have no need of smoke. 


much more box honey when the hive is two | 
thousand or more cubic inches capacity, than | 


in one, say, of a cubic foot? Of course they 
must be longer in filling a large hive than a 
small one; and it follows that they will have 
less time to work in boxes. Will not a hive 
containing seventeen hundred and twenty-eight 
inches, or a cubic foot, be sufficient for store 
honey and brooding space? According to my 
experience bees never die of starvation, in this 
section, in such a hive, other things being 
equal. In the spring of the year, when the 
brood space is empty, 1 think there must be 
room enough for the queen to operate in, and 
the bees will have Jess comb to cover and _ pro- 
tect. If this be so, what is the use of from 


three hundred to six hundred cubic inches more 
of space ? 


Why not reserve such space for box 





The first reason 
Thave for thinking that tobacco smoke is_ hurt- 
ful, is this, that to a great extent it stupefies the 


| bees, and this generally at the time of the day 


when they need all their force for gathering 
supplies. Now it must take them considerable 
time to recover from its effects, which I con- 
sider would be better spent in gathering 
honey. In the second place, [ think that, in 
order to get them quiet enough to handle, you 
are in danger of smothering the queen, or at 
least of injuring her very seriously. J think 
that any other smoke has the same effect to a 
cértain extent. 

Lalso find that it makes my bees cross, as 
they will not let any person go near them for 
two or three days alter. 

Gro. T. Bureess. 

Lucknow, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Argo’s Proposal. 





Mr. Eprror:—I proposed a report of this 
season’s operations with bees, for the Septem- 
ber number of the JouRNAL, in comparison 
with Novicr, but as the quantity of cap honey, 
as well as the increase of stocks, was 1o be in- 
cluded, I shall have to defer it until October, 
from the fact that I have not taken off all the 
caps yet. I keep an exact account of all honey 
taken, as it will be as interesting to myself as 
to the readers of the JouURNAL, to know what 
bees can do in a good season, mostly of them- 
selves, as I dic not do much to assist them. I 
was in bad health all the season, and made only 
two artificial swarms; which were merely started 
as nuclei, with two frames and a partition board, 
to raise queens. As soon as the queens were lay- 
ing, I filled out the hive at once with frames of 
brood from the other hives. 

I am pleased to see Novice maintain his en- 
thusiasm and perseverance, and glad to hear 
of his success up to the 5th of July. And as he 
accepts my challenge with a good will, this will 
not be considered as my report. He suggests 
deferring the reports until April, so as to in- 
clude our winter’s experiment, and as I have 
no fears on that head, from my great success in 
wintering, I most cheerfully accept his sugges- 
tion. If he wishes to leave the honey out of 
the report, and confine it mainly to the increase 
of stocks and wintering, I accept that also. 

He had only eleven stocks, and I had only 
twelve at home, one stand being a mile off—due 
allowance will be made for that. He says he 
only had comb for about thirty stands in all. 
Well, that is more than I had, for when my 
stocks had gone up to twenty-eight, my last 
comb was used. All trom that time were put 
in without combs; or merely taking a frame or 
two from other stands us guide combs. 

Up to July 7th, I had fifty-two stands; and, 
but for want of hives, I should have had fifty- 
nine—having turned seven swarms back. The 
one of the 7th would also have been turned 
back, but for the extra large size. It was a 
maiden swarm. While it hung on the limb, 
only two feet above ground, I. hastily repaired 
an old gum forits accommodation. The mai- 
den and Jate swarms were larger than the prime 
swarms; andif I had had frame hives I could 
have saved them all. Some will say, how fool- 
ish to let them swarm so much. But it must be 
remembered that my aim was the increase of 
stocks, if the season was good; though I was 
far from expecting such an increase as this. I 
cared for no more honey than enough for family 
use, if I could only increase my stocks to thirty- 
six, to begin the next year with. I have alrea- 
dy sold over 220 pounds of honey ; and to guess 
at the balance in the cellar and yet on the 
stands, it will be somewhere about 400 pounds 
in ail. This would be equal to three swarms, 
and thirty pounds to each of the thirteen old 
stands, Each stand is in good condition for 
winter, except the last three or four, which 
may require a little feeding.’ Next season I do 
not expect to allow more than one swarm, and 





intend to try Quinby’s non-swarmer ; as honey 
is the main profit in bee-keeping here. People 
will not buy bees or queens; so the apiarian 
must depend on honey as his only profit. It 
always finds ready sale here. 

I did not commence raising queens this sea- 
son until about the 15th of May, as I did not 
want to weaken any of the stands by taking 
away bees. I thought they were weak enough 
until they commenced swarming. I raised very 
few queens this summer, and not one of them 
commenced laying until June. I think if I had 
had a strong stand, from which I could have 
raised queens in April, and used them to make 
artificial swarms in May, I could have done 
still better. But other and more urgent busi- 
ness, and bad health, prevented more attention 
to my bees than just to hive them, put on and 
take off caps, and see to the ventilation in hot 
weather. 

My greatest mortification in the spring was 
to find that Linad only one pure Italian queen 
left, though about one-half of the twenty-six 
stocks last summer were pure. In wintering 
last fall I had but little leisure, and therefore 
did not take time to hunt up and cage the pure 
queens and destroy the others, which would 
have well paid for the trouble. Now I have to 
put pure queens in all, for I am not satisfied 
with hybrids and prefer the pure stock. I suc- 
ceeded this season in getting pure queens in 
about twenty-six stands, but about two-thirds 
of these were not purely fertilized and produced 
hybrids. Now, as very few black bees are 
within three miles of me, this is very hard to 
account for, unless drenes of hybrid queens are 
impure, as several apiarians allege. But what 
surprises me still more, is this: Two second 
swarms, hived the first week in June from hy- 
brid stands, have now turned out as pure Ital- 
ians as I ever saw—not a black bee among them. 
I can only account for this on one or the other 
of two suppositions. A queen reared from a 
hybrid queen, mating with a pure drone, will 
produce pure workers. Or, if this is not correct, 
can it not be that one of the young pure queens 
was out on her excursion to meet the drones, 
when the swarm came out, and in returning 
got mixed with it, settled with them, and was 
accepted in preference to their own queen. If 
neither of these suppositions be admissible, will 
Gallup or Thomas, or some more experienced 
hand, give the explanation. I am not mistaken 
as to the stands these swarms came from. I 
am also certain that they did not mix with other 
swarms. I have all my stands numbered, and 
keep un account of them all. 

Novice proposes to keep all his stocks on 
their summer stands next winter. If he will 
read volume 4, page 109, of the JourNAL, he 
will see a plan that hus been tried successfully 
further north than where he resides. That plan 
does differ from mine on the opposite page, 108, 
only in this: I shelter and protect the outsides 
with straw, only leaving the fronts exposed to 
sun, and fronting south. But as I have length- 
ened out this so far, I will reserve further re- 
marks on wintering for another number. 

R, M. Anreoo. 

LoweE.t, Ky. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.1 


A Letter from Windsor County, Ver- 
mont. 





| 
Mr. Epitor:—By your permission I will 


give the readers of the BEE JoURNAL a short | 
statement of how the bee business stands in this 
section. There are only a few persons in this 
county that keep upwards of fifty stocks. 
Probably there are more than three hundred 
owners of bees, and a majority of them do not 
know a queen froma drone. We have only a 
few practical bee-keepers here. They of course 
use movable comb hives, make artificial swarms, 
have Italian bees, and make bee-keeping a pay- 
ing business. Langstroth’s hive is the principal 
movable comb hive in use about here. How- 
ever, a few of K. P. Kidder’s hives are scatter- 
ed about here and there; but those that use 
them soon get sick of them. 

I have thirty swarms of bees. A majority | 
of them are in Langstroth hives, and I shall 
transfer the rest into them next spring. Bees did 
very well about here until the 1st of July. Since 
then they have hardly held their own. Unless | 
we have a favorable fall, black bees will gener- | 
ally be in poor condition for winter feed. 

Bees swarmed here generally from one to | 
three times, and some four times. I had only | 
four stocks that cast off swarms, and therefore 
have about 300 pounds of surplus honey. This, 
honey was made before July. Stocks that cast 
off swarms have irvariably not made any sur- 
plus honey. 

A gentleman in the south part of this county | 
has fifty stocks of black bees, and up to this date 
(August 10th) has only two finished boxes of 
surplus honey, A lady in Reading, Vermont, 
told me that her husband took up two swarms 
the old way, with brimstone, and only got three 
pounds of honey from the two. Unless we 
have an unusual! amount of fall pasturage, prob- 
ably more than one-half of the young swarms, | 
and many of the old stocks, will starve before 
next spring. Italians, both old and new stocks, 
are now generally well supplied with stcres for | 
winter. 

I close by wishing success to the Editor and 
readers cf the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

Gro. H. D. Ruee.ezss. 

HARTLAND, VT., Aug. 10, 1869. 





[For the American Bee Journal.) 


A Card. 





} 
Quinby and some others are so very sensitive | 
on bee matters, that I have concluded not to! 
publish my little work on straight combs and 
dividing bees. They might possibly learn 
something, and that would be too bad. Nearly 
all the money that was sent for the book has 
been returned to the senders. Should anyone 
not receive his money prior to October Ist, 
please notify me by letter. 
M. M. Ba.pripeGe. 
Sr. Cuaruezs, Iuus., Aug. 19, 1869. 





' best method of securing straight combs 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 
A Challenge, 


To all those originating or using hives of any 
description, and especially those who have 
claimed that there could be no further improve- 


| mentin hives; and also those who state that 


bees will store as much in one hive as in 


| another: Likewise, to all old fogies who think 
| a lifetime in the old beaten track only qualifies 


one for success, and shut their eyes to all im- 
provements, and cannot see through. their 
cobwebs that the world is moving away from 


| them: 


I herewith challenge all manufacturers, in- 
ventors, and users of hives of any kind or de- 
scription, to put up a sum of money, from twen- 
ty-five to fifty dollars, as a premium to be 
awarded to the one presenting the most claims 
for meritorious points in the construction of 


| their hives, based upon those well-known princi- 
| ples in their economy, and practical in their 


successful management. Those points to be de- 
cided by a committee of experienced and un- 
prejudiced bee-keepers ; and in the event of an 
unsatisfactory decision, to be left for final deci- 
sion to the Editor of the AMERICAN BgE Jour- 
NAL. The following to be the main points of 


' superiority : 


First. Best hive for safely securing the most 
and best surplus honey. 

Second. Best hive for fitting surplus honey 
for shipment and for exhibition, and in the 


| most desirable shape for the wholesale and re- 
| tail trades respectively, and for ready and re- 
| munerative sale. 


Third. Best hive for out-door wintering. 

Fourth. Best hive for spring breeding. 

Fifth. Best hive for stimulating bees to work, 
and affording accessible room to work. 

Sixth. Best hive, in its adaptation to large or 
small swarms. 

Seventh. Best hive, in the control of ventila- 
tion and annual heat. 

Eighth. Best hive 
swarms. 

Ninth. Best hive for raising surplus queens. 

Tenth. Best hive and arrangements for secur- 
ing desired impregnation of queens. 

Eleventh. Best hive to equalize stocks, breed, 
and swarm artificially. 

Twelfth. Best hive for riddance of drone 


for wintering small 


| comb. 


Thirteenth. Best hive for ease and conveni- 
ence of handling frames. 

Fourteenth. Best hive for the cheapest and 
in 
frames. 

Fifteenth. Best hive for merits of simplicity, 
beauty, cheapness of construction, and for gen- 
eral use. 

Georce P. KELLOGG. 

WAUKEGAN, ILts. 





If a colony does not destroy its drones at the 
time when they are killed in other hives, it isa 
suspicious indication which demands immediate 
investigation, to ascertain the presence of the 
queen. 





——— ee 
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("Want of room for long articles constrain- 
ed us to divide several communications received 
from correspondents last month—reserving a 
portion for our next issue. 

Though we give four pages extra this month, 
several articles intended for this number, have 
to be held over until next month. 





The Lone Economic Hive described by the 
Rev. Mr. Truesdell in a former number of the 
Bee JouRNAL, and again referred to by him in 
the present, seems to be substantially a more 
convenient form of the Dzierzon twin hive— 
that is, a hive that may he used, at pleasure, for 
the multiplication of stock and the storage of 
honey ; or, with due alternation, as a nucleus 
hive for rearing queens, or supplying queen 
cells continuously. 





We have received from Mr. H. M. Thomas, 
of Brooklin, Canada, the sample of alsike clover 
grown by him, and referred toin an article on 
a preceding page. The stalks are six feet seven 
inches long, with numerous and well developed 
heads or blossoms. 

Hay made of this clover is readily eaten by 
cattle, and bees find abundant and long contin- 
ued pasturage on the blossoms. The plant isa 
native of Sweden, and is probably best adapted 
to a northern climate, though it has been suc- 
cessfully cultivated in some parts of Virginia. 
It is not a Aybrid, as English agricultural and 
botanical writers are in the habit’of miscall- 
ing it. 

We have deposited the sample sent to us in 
the Agricultural Department at Washington, 
trusting that we may some day receive, from 
some of our United States’ farmers, samples of 
home-grown alsike, at least equal to this from 
Canada. 





("If two nucleus hives or weak colonies 
have been standing adjoining one another, 
there is no difficulty in uniting them. In the 
evening prior to the intended operation, remove 
the older, Jess fertile, or least valuable of the 
queens, and feed each colony liberally with 
sugar syrup or diluted honey, scented with pep- 





permint or grated nutmeg. Next morning 
transfer from each nucleus to a larger hive all 
the combs containing honey, eggs, and brood, 
with the adhering bees—placing the combs 
with eggs and larve or sealed brood side by 
side. When all have been transferred, replace 
the honey-board and cap, and set the hive on 
the stand, midway between the places previous- 
ly occupied by tbe nuclei. Puff ina little smoke 
if any disposition to be quarrelsome is mani- 
fested. On the third day, ifthe bees are quiet 
and seem reconciled, the queen may be released 
from confinement. 

Ifthe nuclei or colonies intended to be uni- 
ted have been standing some distance apart, 
unite them as above described, close the en- 
trance of the new hive with a piece of wire 
gauze to confine the bees, and place it in a cel- 
lar or cool dark chamber until the evening of 
the following day. Bring it out a little while 
before dusk, set it where it is intended to remain 
permanently, and allow the bees to fly. After 
dark, when they have become settled, close 
them in again and return them to the cellar, 
until next evening. Then bring them out and 
allow them to fly. Most of the older bees will 
by this time have noted their new location and 
adhere to it. The younger wili remain of 
course. 





(2 It is now thought by some of the most 
observant scientific apiarians in Germany, that 
fertile workers occur only in hives containing 
bees that were still in the larve state while 
queen raising was in progress inthe colony. It 
is not supposed that all workers bred in such 
conditions become capable of laying eggs; but 
that all that do become so qualified, must have 
been reared in such circumstances. 





("A second swarm issuing from a hive in 
which teeting or piping has been heard on only 
one evening previous, will usually be very dis- 
contented and restless for a time after being 
hived, and may possibly decamp, though it bave 
only one queen. But if teeting was heard on 
three or four evenings, before the swarm issues, 
it usually settles down quietly, and speedily 
despatches any supernymerary queens it may 
contain. By lapse of time the first emerged 
young queen has become familarized to and 
been accepted by the bees, which then adhere 
to her very unanimously, and reject all others. 
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Ontario Bee-keepers’ Convention. | 
Canada. 


Those wishing to join the Association will 
please write to the Secretary, giving their ad- 


| dress in full. 





A Bee-keepers’ Convention will be held at 
the city of London, Ontario, (Canada), at the 
time of the Provincial Fair, on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday evenings, September 
21st, 22d, and 23d. 

It is expected that there will be a large atten- | 
dance of the bee-keepers of Ontario and Quebec, | 
and of those interested in bee-culture. 

A warm invitation is extended to the bee- 
keepers of the United States, to meet in Con- 
vention with us. 

J. H. THomas, 
Apiarian. 
Brooxkuryx, Ontario, July 30, 1869- 





Michigan Bee-keep<rs’ Convention. 





The Michigan Bee-keepers’ Association will | 
hold its Annual Convention at Jackson, | 
during the State Fair, September 21-24. Its 
sessions will be held at the Board of Trade 
Halli, at such times as will not prevent atten- 
dance at the Fair. Discussions of the various 
matters of interest to bee-keepers will be held, 
and the experience of the part season exem- 
plified. Premiums of various grades will be of- | 
ered, for the best samples of honey. It is 
hoped that the bee-keepers will attend, and | 
make this session one of interest and instruc- | 
tion. | 

A. J. Coox, 
Sec’y Michigan Bee-keepers’ Associa’n. 





North-Western Bee-keepers’ Associa- 


tion. 


— -_— 


The third annual meeting of the North-West- 
ern Bee-keepers’ Association will be held at De- 
catur, Illinois, at the time of the State Fair. 

The officers for the ensuing year will be 
chosen on the third day of the fair, which will 
be the first session. 


| the bees have made very litle. 


The President, at Marengo, Iowa, or the Sec- 
retary, at St. Charles, Iilinois, wi'l supply any 


| further information that may be desired. 


The press everywhere, friendly to the objects 
of the Society, is respectfully requested to pub- 


| lish the above notice. 


C. V. GARDNER, 
President. 
M. M. Baupripce, 
Secretary. 





Correspondence of the Bee Journal. 





GonzALes, Texas, July 6.—We are making 


large quantities of honey this summer; the best 


season we have had for many years.—L. M. C. 


Byron, Micu., July 20.—Success to the BreE 
JOURNAL. I would not be without any one num- 
ber tor what it costs for one year, as I am un- 
easy for wecks before I get it. I like the sugges- 
tion on page 17 of the July number, and send 
you my photograph. Ifthe idea takes well, as 
I think it should, I will get that of my apiary 
taken, and send it to you.—O. E. W. 


WINCHESTER, VA., July 27.—You will find 
enclosed two dollars, for which continue to send 
me the BEE JourMAL. I have fifty stands of bees, 
allin Langstroth hives. We had a fine honey 
season up tothe 15th of July. Since that time 
I cannot get 
along without the Bee Journal-—B. F. M. 


Rootstown, O., July 29.—Can two swarms 
of bees standing a few rods apart, with others 


between them, be successtully united, without 


removing them toa distant apiary ?—S. H. H. 


SNICKERSVILLE, VA., Aug. 4.—An acquaint- 
ance of mine had a hive of bees swarm; and on 


| the eighth day thereafter the swarm threw outa 
| swarm. 
| had filled their hive wiih comb and made a win- 
This will be on the 29th ter supply of honey; the combs straight, and 
day of September, some time in the afternoon. | they evidently had but one queen then. 
Printed notices, giving the place and hour of | ry, did they have two queens ? 


I transferred them this spring. They 


Que- 
Or, if not, did 


meeting, will be posted about the grounds on the | they have a sealed queen when the last swarm 


second day of the Fair. 

We earnestly desire our bee-keeping friencs 
in the six North-Western States represented by 
this Association, to be present particularly early 
at the annual meeting. There will be three 
or four sessions during the Fair, to be held in 
some suitable room on the Fair Grounds, or in 
the city of Decatur, on which occasion practi- 
cal questions in bee-culture will be candidly and 
thoroughly discussed. 

We also desire the present members of this 
Association, and those desirous of visiting it, to 
bring their choice samples of honey for exhibi- 
tion. The Secretary will be on the ground on 
the second day of the Fair, to assist in taking 
charge of and arranging the honey for exhibi- 
tion. Suitable prizes for the finest display of 
honey, will be awarded by the Association. 





| came out ?—M. M- M. 


MEREDETH, Pa., Aug. 5.—This has been the 
| Weltest season, up to this date, that lever saw. 
| My first swarm of Italians came off ten days in 
advance of the natives.—M. W. 


West Troy, N. Y,, Aug, 4.—The “bee 
men”’ are having a very glorious time in this 
| section. Along the river black bees have hard- 
| ly swarmed at all. One man in Albany had 
only two swarms out of thirty stocks in good 
condition in the spring. Another, near here, 
| did not have a swarm from his twelve stocks, 
| which were in prime condition in the spring. A 
little back from the river, however,they swarmed 
considerably, but have made only little honey 
yet; and if the buck-wheat should prove as 
honeyless as the white clover and other flowers 
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have, I think most of the new swarms must per- | 
ish, unless assisted. 

The Italian bees have done somewhat better. 
Five miles back from the river, they commenced | 
swarming about the middle of May, though | 
mine did notcommence tillin June. I think if | 
I had not disturbed some of my strongest stocks, | 
to get bees for raising early queens, two or three | 
of them would have swarmed in May. In one 
case, when forcing out a swarm to sell to a gen- | 
tleman, about the 10th of May, I found queen 
cells ready to seal. About one-half of mine, as | 
near as I can judge, have swarmed; say, eighty | 
out of one hundred and fifty stocks. But those | 
that I sold to go back into the country, so far | 
as I have heard from them, have all swarmed, | 
and most of them two or three times. 

I fear buckwheat is going to be ‘‘of the same 
piece’’ as the other flowers. A gentleman who | 
has about fifty stocks of bees, has just told me | 
that, on examining a buckwheat field in full | 
blossom, about a week ago, he could not find a 
single bee on it.—W. M. 5. 


Batavia, Inu., Aug. 9.—Bees swarmed here 
till August 1. Most of them swarmed three or | 
four times. It rained most of the time until | 
July 20th, and they did rot store much honey | 
up to that time. The prospect is now that the 
old and the young colonies wiil all fillup. Itis 
a good season. That great humbug bee disease 
has disappeared entirely here; a plenty of honey 
has puta stop toit. Black bees have done as 
well as the Italians have. I see no difference.— 


Ss. W. 


Virpen, Iuu., Aug. 11,—We have had a good 
season for bees, and they are still at work build- | 
ing comb, and putting out brood,—which is un- 
common for the month of August in this local- 
ity, where white clover is the principal depend- 
ence. I anticipate a good fall for honey. A 
second swarm which came out of an old box | 
here, June 15, swarmed on the 7th of August, 
after filling twelve frames with honey. I took | 
out part of their full frames, filled up with 
empty ones, and let them go back; and they are | 
now building part drone comb. 

One swarm which had all worker comb in 
early spring, raised one frame two-thirds full of | 
drones, and afterwards workers in the same | 
comb. They had a good queen, and no appear- | 
ance of fertile workers.—J. L. P. 


Antrim, Micu., Aug. 12.—I have four colo- | 
nies of bees in box hives, two of which swarmed | 
three times each. They issued from June 17th, 
to July 10th. The season was wet and cold, | 
till within two weeks it has been warm and fine. | 
Bees are not doing very well on the buckwheat. 
—C. W. 8. 


OsKaLoosa, Iowa, Aug. 12.—I have one hun- 


around here that were left on their summer 
stands without protection, last winter, did not 
swarm. I have taken out the honey with the 
machine, from most of the surplus boxes, as 
they were not capped. 

I think it is time we had an English name for 
the honey-emptying machine. We might as 
well call a churn a butter-making machine. 


| The French name—mellextracteur—is too longs 


We want a shortappropriate name. Could not 
some one of our bee-men appoint a committee 
to select one? In honor of the celebrated 


Huber, I wonld suggest his name, and call it a 
Huber.—J. W. 


(2"The name of Huber would scarcely be 


| appropriate, as such an instrument was probabl 


never Creamed of in the philosophy of that cel- 
ebrated apiarian. Why not name it after its in- 
ventor or originator? Call it a Hruschka—pro- 
nouncing the word ‘‘ Rooshka’”’ ! 


Lucknow, CANADA, Aug. 14.—Bees in this 
neighborhood have done poorly this summer, 
owing to continual wet weather I believe my 
Italians had come to the conclusion, before the 
change, to take it wet or dry; as 1 have seen 
them on a piece of alsike clover by wholesale, 
before it had quit raining. Since the weather 
changed they have done well. 

My opinion is, the three best paying things a 
beekeeper can lay out his money in, are—the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Italian bees,and alsike 
clover. But I cannot get some of my young 
beekeeping neighbors to believe it—though 
they'll come to their milk by and by.—J. J. 


LANCASTER, CANADA, Aug. 11.—I read the 
Bee JOURNAL with very greatinterest. It is just 
such as the country requires. In this place 
white clover grows without any cultivation 
and is so abundantly produced during the whole 
summer season that each farmer might, if he 


| kvew the nature and value of the little bee, soon 
| accumulate 


an independent fortune. Your 


JOURNAL is evidently doing a good work, where 


it goes; and, with its aid, anyone may keep 
bees with profit and interest. 

I see on your side of the line bee-culture is 
far in advance of us. But we are beginning to 
make progress. The Italian bee is now being 
better known; the old box hive is now disap- 
pearing; and men begin to think that bee-keep- 
ing is not altogether an unprofitable business, 
If we had five or six thousand copies of the 
BEE JOURNAL circulated among us every month, 
we would then be on a fair way of advance. 
Wishing your valuable JouRNAL all success, I 
remain yours, &c.—J. A. 


East Rockport. 0., Aug. 20.—The present 
season has been distinguished for the great 
number and size of swarms sent off in my api- 





dred and fifty colonies of bees. Owing to the ary. Four came out in the last week in May, 
wet weather we lost our best honey season— | and four appeared after the 4th of July. Their 
the Linn-blossoms. I have twenty acres of | prolificness I impute in a great measure, to a 
buckwheat now in bloom, and the bees are en- | free supply of rye-flour, which was fed to them 
joying it much, Still, I fear we shall not get | in March and April, before pollen was furnished 
much surplus honey.—S. J. by flowers. 

CANFIELD, Onto, Ang. 138.—This has beena| More than one hundred pounds were taken 
poor honey season here. My bees swarmed | up by my own, my neighbors,’ and the woods. 
more than usual, though most of the black bees! bees. Before the vernal flours appeared, it was 
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seized upon with the greatest avidity, but sub- | 
sequent to that occurrence it was at once dis- | 
carded. 
In my opinion, attention to this flour-feeding 
at the proper time, is one of the essentials of | 
success in bee-culture, at least in the vicinity of | 
this Jake. In earlier, warmer, and less chilled 
climates, it may be of less importance.—J. P. 





[From the “ Prairie Farmer.’’] 


A Honey Machine. 


[For the American Bee Journal } 


A Voice from West Virginia. 


The past season, up to August ist, was excel- 
lent for the ‘* busy bees.”” They made a good 


| start on the fruit blossoms, and then when the 


tulip tree expanded its thousands of honey-pro- 
ducing pods, they had a glorious feast day after 
day, from early dawn to late at night, that 


| continued for about a month, with but little 


_interruption owing to the state of the weather. 


The Messrs. Marvin, of St. Charles, have one 
of the most extensive and best managed apia- 
ries in the West, if not in the whole country. 
They have over three hundred hives in their 
apiary, over half of which are the increase of 
this season. They expect to market two anda 
half tons of honey, if the flowers continue as 
plentiful as they now promise to do. 

This season they have introduced a novel fea- 
ture into their apiary in the form of a centrifu- | 
gal machine for removing the honey from the 
comb. The idea of this method of clearing the | 
cells of their honey, was proposed in Germany, | 
some years since, though little has been done to 
utilize the principle till the present season. 

The machine which we saw in operation here, | 
was constructed by Mr. Baldridge, and answers 
an excellent purpose where many swarms of 
bees are kept. It is a plain box of wood firmly 
secured together, and ismounted onlegs. With- 
in it is a frame having board sides and bottom, 
and the ends are made of strong wire cloth 
This frame is made to revolve at any desired 
velocity by means of a crank and multiplying 
cogwheels which are placed above the machine. 
The combs of a movable hive are placed against | 
these wire cloths, the caps being opened by a | 
sharp knife, the frame turned and the honey | 
striking against the end of the outer box runs to | 
the bcttom where it is drawn off and put in jars | 
for the market. After the honey has been re- | 
moved from one side of the combs, they are | 
reversed and the same operation repeated. A | 
mipute’s time is all that is required te remove | 
the honey from one set of combs. 

We witnessed the experiment of removing | 
honey from the combs, a part of the cells of | 
which were filled with larve, from three to six | 
days old. More care is required to remove the | 
honey from these combs than from those that 
are all filled with honey, yet at least eighty 
per cent of it may be removed without disturb- 
ing the larve in the least 

The great advantage of the use of these ma- 
chines is, that the same combs may be used over 
and over again the same season, and thus, ex- 
cept the time needed to repair them, the bees 
may gather and store honey continuously. The 
Messrs. Marvin estimate that the increase of 
honey by the use of this invention, will be 
nearly one-half. Should these machines meet 
with the favor of bee keepers, which we think 
they may, and be generally introduced, we may 
look for cheaper honey; but it is plain that we 
must find a substitute for beeswax, or purchase 
it only at a greatly increased price. 








Then came in bloom the linden tree, which 


| gave them rich stores. 


Notwithstanding the favorable season, bees 


| in the old fashioned gums did but little better 


in the way of swarming. Nearly all mine are 
in Langstroth hives, at their different locations, 
some eight miles distant from each other. I 
more than doubled the number of my colonies, 


/and have ‘‘ piles’? of honey, which makes my 
| ‘old togy’’ bee neighbors begin to conclude 


that ‘*‘ scientific’? bee-men and patent hivesare 


| not such a ‘‘ nuisance” as they once, and not 


long since, thought. 

We have some‘ wise men”’ here in beeology ; 
some who still contend that the queen is a king; 
that the drones are the ones that lay all the eggs; 
and that when a colony become queenless (that 
is, without a king), if a large wasp be caught and 
tied in the top of the hive, they wtli go to work and 
do as well as ever! Also, that the moth worm 
comes in the honey comb without any egg having 
been laid there, or anywhere else near it; and 
many other such notions. 

The Italian bee, after several unsuccessful 
attempts, has been introduced into this ‘‘dark”’ 
corner by the writer, and caused many an old 
citizen to shake his head and say ‘‘humbug.”’ 
But they are ‘‘working out their own salvation,” 
and gaining a worthy name. Their superiority 
over the natives, this season, with me, has been 
more than two toone; and yet | have not a fair 
show for them, as I have only one old queen to 
breed from. But she isa prize tome. It is 
astonishing the quantity of hrood comb she has 
filled with eggs. I gave her every advantage 
to do all she was able. She hasa beautiful color, 
and her progeny, workers and drones, are as 
well marked as any Lever saw inthe West. 

The queens I have raised from her are, in 
color, if possible more beautiful than herseif.— 
So much for getting queens from a reliable source 
anc from one that knows what she is doing and 
has special care how she does it so as to please. 
I got my queen from Mrs. E. S. Tupper, Brigh- 
ton, Iowa, and hope to get more from her soon. 

More anon, relative to wintering beein the 


| Langstroth hive—having been very successful 
| in that thing 


J. 8. Frory. 
FAYETTEVILLE, WEST. VA. 





As the life of the drones is usually cut short 
by violence, it is difficult to ascertain its precise 
limit. It has been estimated not to exceed four 
months. 
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(For the American Bee Journal.) | time into a strong stock hive, and the bees will 


What We Lack! 





Mr. Eprror:—This vicinity is, upon the 
whole, a very good honey-producing locality. 
That is, we are favored with a good portion of 
the principal honey-producing plants, in abun- 
dance. 

Our bees do very little, except to get their 
own living, in the spring, until the white clover 


makes its appearance, which is generally the | 
During the reign of the 


first week in- June. 
clover, they generally fill their hives nearly 
full, and do up their swarming. 

Before the clover is gone, the basswood 


comes in bloom, and lasts until about the mid- | 


dle of July. About this time we «swally have a 
drouth. 
the clover, being mostly on high pasture land, 


dries up; and from this time until the blossom- | 
ing of buckwheat (which is about the middle | 
of August), the bees reinain idle; but consume | 
most of the clover and basswood honey which | 


they have on hand. 

When the honey fails, the queens stop breed- 
ing ; the combs become nearly empty ; and the 
bees rapidly decrease in number. 


ne 
When the buckwheat crop does come in, it | 


comes all at once, and is of a comparatively 
short duration. But there is now such abun- 
dance of honey that the empty combs are rapid- 
ly refilled—often brood combs and all. 

Of course this is not always the case. It was 
so this year ; it was so last; but a season giving 
a yield of honey between the middle of July and 
the middle of August, is the exception, and not 
the rale. 

Now, is there not something which we can 


The basswoods pass out of bloom; | 


| clean out the dead ones and not injure the 
| comb. 
| with the dead bees in. 


If kept in a damp place it will mould 
In summer it must be 
| kept from the moths. If moth eggs are already 
| in, keep the comb in a very warm room until 

they hatch, then set it out of doors and let them 
| freeze. That is, in the winter—summer would 
| not be a good time to freeze them. Mr. Quinby, 
| in his Bee-keepers’ bouk, explains how to get 
'them out of corab in summer, by fumigating 
with sulphur. 

I still think that bees could have been man- 
aged so as to have stored honey enough to win- 
ter on; and the last summer’s operations have 
not weakened my faith. A swarm of bees, if 
kept in the right condition, will store sufficient 
to winter on in six or eight days of honey wea- 
ther. I bave swarms that gathered enough 
from sumac in six days, to winter two swarms. 
Still I have neighbors whose bees starved in 
| December. 

EvisHa GALLUP. 
Osage, Iowa. 





{From the Country Gentleman.] 


Courageous Handling of Bees under 
Difficulty. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son :—The cases repor- 
| ted in a late number of the ‘*Gountry Gentle- 
| man, of bees lighting on persons when swarm- 
| ing, call to mind an occurrence in which I had 
|a prominent part. About ten years ago one of 
| my townsmen bought a swarm of beesin an old- 
fashioned box hive, containing about one-halt 


sow, to keep up the supply at this period? If | bushel of bees, which he desired me to transfer 
not, we must resort to feeding. The alsike clo- | into two hives of L. L. Langstroth’s patent. 
ver is probably gone before this time. How is | The bees were drummed ou; into a box, the 
it with borage, or with the melilot clover ? | combs transferred to the two hives, and the bees 
Will some one who has raised them, and who | divided. While hiving the first half, the other 
has not an axe to grind, please tell us and half arose and lit on the back of my neck, hat, 





oblige 
J. F. Truurmenast. 
FactToryvi..e, Pa., Aug. 25, 1869. 





[For the American Bee Journal.]} 
To Clean and Preserve Combs. 





I have received numerous letters from differ- 
ent parts of the country, all about the same pur- 
port, and making similar inquiries, thus— 
** Several of my swarms of bees have starved to 
death already. Wohatshall I do with the combs? 
and how shall I get the dead bees out, where 
they are in the cells, without destroying the 
combs,”’ &c., &«. I reply—keep your combs in 
a dry room; and by all means preserve them, for 
I consider combs already built, in quantity suffi- 
cient to fill a hive, almost if not quite equivalent 
toa swarm of bees. Ali drone or store comb 
can be inserted in honey boxes. Afterthe dead 
bees are dry, either put a swarm into the hive 
containing the combs, or insert a frame at a 


| from the windows of the house. 


and collar. There was no one who dared come 

near me, and you may imagine I had to carry 
/a steady head. I finished hiving the first half, 
| and took off my hat and shook off the bees at 
| the entrance of the second hive—then my coat ; 
| carefully brushing the bees from my neck, and 

hived and put both swarms on their stands, and 
| only received one stiag in the little finger, and 
then the bee got squeezed between the fingers. 
I had neither bee-hat nor gloves on. 

The transaction was witnessed by the owner, 
with some friends invited to see the oreration, 
He saic it was 
the greatest feat he ever saw performed. 

JOEL CURTIS. 

New Britatn, Conn., Junc 26, 1869. 





Every colony Which hasa new queen, should 
be watched, in order that the apiarian may be 
seasonably apprised of her loss. 








How doth the little busy bee, improve each 
shining hour, 
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(For the American Bee Journal: 


The Honey Season, &c. 


The season in this part of New England has | 


been the most unfavorable fur honey since 1863. 
The spring, up to the first of June, I think was 
better than thetwo previousones. At this time 
the hives were well filled with bees and brood ; 
swarms commenced issuing, and swarmed too 
much generally. Many colonies swarmed as 


the virgin stocks swarmed also. 


June, upto the last week, was very favorable | 
for honey. The red raspberry blossomed pro- | 


fusely, and the weather was such that the bees 
obtained honey very fast, and the early swarms 
filled their hives with comb, while the queens 


worked as a:duously, filling their combs with | April, and the result was that the hive in the 


eggs. Consequently there was not much honey 
stored. Since the first of July bees have done 
nothing—hardly gathering enough for their daily 
consumption. 

White clover has been abundant, and bass- 
wood blossomed well generally. But we have 
had a severe drought ; the atmosphere has been 
dry, and the nights cool. This has checked the 
flow or the secretion of honey in the flowers. 
And here I would say that I believe unless the 
atmosphere is right, bees will secure but little 
honey, although there may be many honey-pro- 
ducing blossoms at hand. I have known some 
seasons when bees did not work on buckwheat, 


which I believe wasin consequence of the at- | 


mosphere being too dry. 

To-day (August 16th) I have examined some 
of my stocks. In the old ones, I found a good 
supply of honey ; but the young swarms that 
have filled their hives with comb are very differ- 
ent. 
one-half enough for wintering purposes. 
is little uncapped honey to be seen; and the 
common bees are uncapping that which was 
sealed. 


spring. 


1 see by the correspondence in the last BEE | 
JOURNAL, that in many parts of the country bees | 


are swarming too much, and storing but little 
surplus honey. I learned from Mr. Langstroth, 
several weeks ago, that his bees were storing 
remarkably well—obtaining large quantities of 
honey. 
parts of the West, did but little. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTIONS. 


AsI read the doings of the Conventions in 


the different parts of the country, the thought | 


occurred to me—Why cannot New England 
have something of the kind? What say you, 
brother bee-keepers of New England ? 
C. B. B:eLow. 
PERKINSVILLE, VT. 





The Orientals call the honey-bee, ‘* Deborah : 
She that speaketh.’’ 


A | felt so disposed. 
many as three or four times each ; and some of | 


Many of them have probably not over | 
There | 


Unless there is a good supply of full | 
forage, or feeding is resorted to, I tear many | 
colonies will *‘ come up missing’’ before next | 





[For the American Bee Journal.) 


That Paper Hive. 


The paper hive and its inventor, as set forth 
by Mr. Fairbanks, in the August number of the 


| BEE JOURNAL, shows the doctor’s new theory up 


in rather unfavorable light, or does not show 
him up at all. I dare say the doctor might have 
played sharp on some of the Gentiles, had he 
But the true believer is com- 
manded to watch, and this is quite essential in 
this age. Facts are what we want. 

We carefully weighed three hives on the first 
of December, 1868—one paper, and two wood 
hives; placed one wood hive in the cellar; and 
the other, with the paper hive, was left out of 
doors. We weighed them again on the first of 


cellar had Jost ten pounds ; the wood hive out- 
doors (which was double-wall) sixteen pounds; 
while the paper hive, in a more exposed situa- 
tion, hadlost but nine pounds. The bees and 
combs in the latter were perfectly dry and 
healthy, while those in the wood hive were far 
from it. . 

The paper quilt describedin the August num- 


| ber of the JouRNAL, we hope Mr. Fairbanks, 


as wel] as others, will test the coming winter. 
it will not kill the bees, but, on the other hand, 
protect them from both damp and cold. 

We do not approve of the doctor’s form of 
hive, or style of top bar, as we think we have 
a better form and style; but paper in some 


| form, we cannot dispense with. 


About the use of movable top bars. instead of 


| frames, we have only to read the JouRNAL to 


learn that some of the most eminent German 
apiarians prefer them to frames. 

I hope the doctor’s new theory of comb- 
growth, if not true, will lead to more light, as 
we believe the old theory is wanting for evi- 
dence in all its claims. 

Yours, for better success in wintering, 

Cuas. Hastines. 

Dowaerac, Micu., August 12, 1869. 





It may generally be ascertained soon after 


| hiving a swarm, whether or not it intends to 
| remain. 


If, on applying the ear to the side of 
the hive, a sound be heard as of gnawing or 


’ . | rubbing, the bees are getting ready for comb- 
Last season, I think, bees in many | building, and will rarely decamp—LanGstTRoTH. 





The hinder legs of the worker bee are fur- 


| nished with a spoon-shaped hollow, or basket, 


to receive the pollen which she gathers from the 
flowers. 





The queen bee usually dies of old age in her 
fourth year, although she has been known to 
live much longer. 





Notched and ragged wings, instead of gray 
hairs and wrinkled faces, are the signs of age 
in the bee. 





